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Some Lucky Words. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Wordy missiles, flying fast, 
Thin the ranks contending; 
Some shun rude “‘iconoclast ;” 
One trips in ‘‘descending.” 
Half a score are breathless quite, 
Pressed by fell ‘‘dyspnaa” ; 
Not a few take instant flight, j 
Menaced oy “chorea.” 
Poet thinks his metric lines 
Have no need of *‘cesure.” 
Doctor, in these driving times, 
Never has found ‘‘leisure.” 
Foremost in the conflict’s van, 
Holding last their places, 
Two the eager listeners scan 
With expectant faces. 
Brown-eyed Jessie, dainty maid, 
Looks with air defiant 
At tall Robert, unafraid, 
Linguistic giant. 


™ 


‘*Mignonctte!” two hearts recall 
Memories sweet and bitter; 
Offered spray o’er garden wall; 
Wormwood now were fitter. 
Now ‘‘coquettish,” loud and clear, 
Seems a stern indicting. 
Jessie drops her lids to hear, 
Half adinits the citing. 
“Jealous!” Robert's turn is next; 
With repentant meaning 
Turn his eyes to hers that, vexed, 
Glance not from their screening. 
Jessie's wits still serve her well; 
Her crisp ‘‘fascination” 
Conquers Rob; he dares not spell 
“Reconciliation.” 
To her side he bears the prize, | 
Dictionary ponderous ; | 
Reads forgiveness in her eyes, 
In love’s language wondrous. 
“Honored be that book of might!” 
Think the happy lovers; 


Magic words to bless or blight 
Shrine those leatu 
Mary PRINCE Story. 

Power. 
“To him that hath shall be given!” is special- 


rn covers. 


ly applicable to our heading. The trained body | 


is an accumulation of experiments. Commenc- 
ing with small weights it becomes a very Her- 
cules. 
verily exhibits the ‘‘poetry of motion,” is the 


The most accomplished dancer, who 
fruit of-long and persistent practice. Those 
who walk on ropes, balance poles thereon, step 
in baskets, kindle fires, cook eygs, run veloci- 
pedes, and do kindred exploits, are resultants 
of regular, continued action. The natural con- 
ditions must be right, then drill, alone, accom- 
plishes the remainder. This applies to every 
We have prodigies in most departments, 
Study makes them 


art. 
but these are mere germs. 
Even extraordinary experts 
Scientifie 


abidingly famous. 
are seconded by vigorous education. 
principles and their own proclivities carry them 
upandon. Such, if industrious, must advance ; 
they are propelled from within, and have their 
steam already generated. Whatever we do in 
any direction is a large preparation for subse- 
quent effort. Piles of manuscript are collected 
for one volume which is stock on hand for the 
next. Tlie weaving of a single novel suggests 
plots for a dozen more; like builders, there is 
always a plan upon the board. The painter's 
easel and sculptor’s attic are tangible illustra- 
tions. Engineers, skilled mechanics, the coin- 


ers of methods, are elaborators. Many eluci- 
date an idea but fail in practice, and so rice 
versa. Some combine the two, which is more 
effective. Poets pour from a tountain which they 
can neither borrow nor lend; the gift is sponta- 
neous and belongs to the race; they store facts, 
and rhythm is vouchsafed. 

The sincere moralist need not state his belief. 


He lives the same, and those who run can read. 
He is a felt power, an unmistakable atmosphere. 
He would lead silently where a machine-ranter 
could hardly amuse a gaping crowd. He draws 
out the best, and is a shield, like a new jacket to 
a tempted lad. He is a presence in a town, as- 
sembly, home. It he does not speak, virtue goes 
out of him. If he does, the multitude hear him 
wiadly. He is an evangel, and strikes to the 
roots. He never compromises for any personal 
agzrandizement. He is no huckster in vital com- 
modities. He is eloquent, not from rules and 


rhetorical flourish, but from intense convie- 


tion and a desire to inoculate others. Lawyers 
may be keen-edged, and cut like sharp tools. 
Their subtle inteilectuality is the fear of their 
opponents ; but couple this with high, manly sen- 
timent and they are a stupendous force which 
aggregates every moment. Their thunder may 
roll, lightning dash, rain pour, but they will be 
accompanied by a clear morning. There is a 


spirituality which ‘sweeps the cobwebs from 
the sky."’ clears the universe of mist and doubt, 
establishes the reign of love, and divines what 
“eye hath not seen.” Those thus endowed are 
magnets, and as they pass they attract the good 
and pure, bring out in others what was unsus- 
internal re- 


pected by themselves: establish an 


spect which had so long slumb red us to be sup- 
posed extinct. They stir these embers and fan 
coals into a flame, galvanize the inert organism 
and arouse it to ilself. They thus take hold on 
eternity, and change their tacties from the hour 
which perishes to the illimitable which never 
ceases. Surely these are be nefactors. They re- 
veal the philosophy of life: show ground-inten- 


tions; the object of our intensest passions; how 


m we are led on to what otherwise 


They al- 


through the 
we could never have accomplished. 
lude to self-conquest, to purification, to glori- 
fication. 
roes, but of the legiti 

} 


We should do right, and be 


Thev do not talk of martyrs and he- 
mate end if conscientiously 
pursued. just; they 


They propose no premiums, 





point the way. 
vending law. 


merely simple eductions from unt 
The millionaire has no advantage over the day- 
laborer; his whole fortune could not substitute 
we rise or fall te ourselves, and no 


We may set 


one effort: 
vicariousness will be of any avail. 
the land ablaze about a beretta and a pallium, but 
the honest hod-carrier who toils for wife and 
children, and does as far as he knows, needs no 
patent key to unlock the celestial gate: no in- 


! ar the Father without 


tercessor, for he is 


trick or tinsel. 


verv ne 


In the ordinary avocations of our pilgrimage 
We see our gain through constant endeavor. In 
fact, we multiply our resources, and verge in 











Every diffi- 
In- 


we have 


certain 


sensep™tewar ls creation. 


culty overcome is a guarantee for the next. 


tricacies dissolve with a master-touch: 


no open sesame but a willing soul, and yet it 


proves a fairy. Nothing is more mysterious 
than our leadings; if lof them, we need 
not quibble about issues; they will be in divine 
order. How manv at this moment are in dire 
suspense, thick darkness! 


Phey have done their 
utmost, and must leave what does not belong to 
them. The cloud, in due time, will lift, and 
they will recognize the wisdom of their every 
step, and how it has tended to what they could 
not have foreseen. Light will shine, peace will 
distill, and. above all, there will be an assurance 
that we are guided and cheered by invisible 
hosts. We should never doubt when our mo- 
tive is justifiable. Something will come to sus- 
tain and speed us. How and what will be our 


surprises! The roots will be deep down, but 


flush, then a bud, and, ere we are aware, cluster | died, and Fidelio was the only operatic inheri- Gov. Caleb Strong appointed Theophilus Par- | was intended to make the river shores echo from | country, in every climate, and in every race of home-comforts —tvo often dispensed with for | 
. ) J 3 


after cluster of leaves. Spite of the long win- | tance he left the,world. * : 
ter and tedious spring how lovely and enchant- | * Beethoven died friendless; he was buried 
ing is the green grass and tender shoots! The pemains. 
work was going on though we did not see the! March, his body is borne to the grave. 


| and over twenty thousand persons followed his | _ ; b : : : 
Accompanied by his own Funeral Strong in 1814, he dying the same year in office, | shipped by steamboat men for eighteen years or | me say, further, that whilst it has changed its ,of Pennsylvania, has been travelling in the | 
Hum- ard Isaac Parker appointed 1814 and holding the more. Her voice is thick, harsh, not ‘‘beauti- 


, sons from the bar, holding the office till his death | the deck of a steamboat. 
>\in 1813. 


j She has been, by 
Samuel Sewall appointed by Gov. | transmigrations, occasionally known and wor- 
| 
| 


changes. So will it ever be with us; we may | mel drops the laurel-wreath on his coffin. Mu- | office till he died in 1830, when Gov. Lincoln | ful” at all, except at considerable distance, when 


falter through weakness, but, disrobed, our real 
selves will be intact, and able to resume with jy lauding his genius. 


far more alacrity. We are at the edge of the | to him at Bonn. His name is added to those o 


‘wood. Therein are birds, insects, rare mosses, | Raphael and Michael Angelo, to complete a pointed from the bench to Chief-Justice by Gov. 
What the world denied the | 


living Beethoven she lavished upon Beethoven 2 


aged trees. We shall be bewildered with their | (Umvirate of Art. 


beauties. dead. 

We reside on one little ball; as we traverse | 
beyond we shall marvel at the wondrous broth- | 
erhood which must be found in all, or the most, | 
of the planets. A few may be in process of re- | 
ceptivity, but humanity must be the rule every- | 
where. 
after object presents itself tou view we shall lose | 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Rear Conpition OF THE Sectu. 


The scale is stupendous, and as object | 


that weariness we had imagined and come to, 
think that eternity is just the thing for the busi- | 
ness in hand. How trifling the sum of our at- | 
tainment, and yet we are so tired! Refreshed | 
by a night’s sleep, how blithe we arise, equal to 
whatever claims attention! Renewed in the 
spirit, how eagerly we shall press forward, re- 
gain our thread, and neverstop! Thenwe shall 


that it is a little significant that disappointed 
and dissatisfied politicians of the party in power, 
| with remarkabie unanimity, are quite disposed 
to take this same view of the Southern problem; 
and it is equally noticeable that while such cas- 
: | ual visitors, under certain circumstances, re- 
behold power as it is—the crown of undertak- | 2 ‘ cer ae 
: ius é |} ceive such impressions during Southern tours, 
ings, the unextinguisbable, the magic staff, the | with caliddel éftalvs: and tines 
multiplier, the endorser! With it stars stud the | "©" oe i 3 ste h ‘euclonils awe 
heavens, fields constantly appear, the old is | °° wor, icons ick ee oo a” c 
transformed, the new presages that yet more. ministers, persons who have passed years in 
virgin the Southern States, bear a very different but 
ee ally i i in reference toa 
allied to nature, a member in the firm, a part | eanalls re ere: ceastiats 
| very different condition of things. It was ex- 
actly the same before the war. We had South- 
side and sunny-side views of slavery. There 
is a beautiful, cultivated and courteous South. 
Some Northern men are so happy as to fall into 


We double, treble, quadruple; we are 


of every chemical, akin to whatever is, en rap- 
port with the divinest, highest and truest. Let 
us seek this friend, champion, potent agency, | 
and, having obtained, repay in fidelity, and so 
ever earn and ask, More, more! 


Rue. 


WKITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The flowers all have fled; 
But three months since we were wed. 





have of it. There is another South, ignorant, 
vicious and perverse. It is led by men intel- 
| ligent enough, but men embittered against the 
| federal government, unreconciled to the results 
of the war, determined neither to acknowledge 
the manhood or the civil-rights of their former 
slaves, but by some means to keep them still in 
a subordinate and servile condition. It is this 
condition of things that accounts for the two 
widely different reports. There is a foundation 
/in fact for both. No federal legislation can re- 
| hecies the South. Armed intervention for any 
length of time could not be endured. Tempo- 
| rary interposition, for a time, may still be, and 
| doubtless is, required; but the South must be 
saved from within. General education of whites 
land blacks is the great want of the hour, and 

the solution of the problem. Every day the 
azine is an article on Beethoven, from the pen colored man is acquiring self-possession, ed- 
ot a young student, Ben Wood Davis, which | ucation, capital, and a conception of the possi- 
bilities before him. He will soon be abundantly 
able to take care of himself. No persons in the 
world have so much depending upon their in- 


Boughs and branches dead and sere; 





Life has grown so very drear! 


Hear the moaning autumn wind! 
He has left his dog bebind. 


Three short months wore out his love. 
See, I treasure here his glove! 
Oh! man’s heart I little knew! 
I have nothing left but rue. 
Estuer Serre Kennett. 


Beethoven. 
In arecent number of the Fale Literary Mag- | 


exhibits an excellent understanding of the char- 
acter and a fine appreciation of the genius of 
the great composer. Wemakeafew extracts :— 

As aman, Beethoven has been pictured ina 
very unamiable light. But sufficient allowances 
have not been made. It is claimed that he was 
conceited; but he did not over-estimate himself, 


zens of the South. The black man will nei- 
ther emigrate to Mexico nor Africa. He will 
the world under-estimated him. It iy asserted | Cultivate cfc rice and =< in the Gulf 
that he admired no creations but his own; yet | States. His development will be the wealth of 
his manuscripts lay like Sibylline leaves, scat-| the South and the reénthronement of cotton. 
tered ae ss ra eon physical os | He must be emancipated from ignorance and 
ing induced melancholy; careless copyists and | BAN : 
insolent domestics made himirritable. Deceived | S4¥Persttion, as he has been from bondage; and 
his full redemption will be the glory of the land, 


by his relatives, he became suspicious of his | 
friends; cheated by avaricious publishers, he as his enslavement has been its shame. 
was finally avaricious himself. And a voice | 
gruif in sympathy with his ear added not a little | 
to his uncouth manner. Truly, Beethoven's | 
faults were the children of his misfortunes. | 
But this rouzh genius is really noble in spite of | 
his imperfections. The paradox that ‘ta man’s 

faults are the night in which he rests from his 

virtues” applies to himittoany one. Religious, 

but not bigoted ; charitable when he needs charity 

himself; candid even to a fault. Living ina 

most iminoral city, he leads a most moral life. 

A dishonor is attached to his name which many 

would have considered honor; he is supposed 

to be a natural son of Frederick the Second. 

He produces his baptismal register and refutes 

the rumor. Independent, even to rudeness, he 

rallies Goethe tor taking off his hat to the royal 

family. He respects no sovereignty except ge- 

nius, no wealth except virtue. His brother 

sends up his card, ‘Johann von Beethoven, 

land-owner.” The composer contemptuously 

reverses it and writes, ‘*Ludvig von Beethoven, 

brain-owner.” The rebuke is merited, for the 

land-owner had obtained his wealth through the 

brain-owner. These anecdotes are thoroughly 

characteristic of the man. His virtues were of 

the same rugged castas his faults; in fact, were 

almost faults themselves. 

A man’s life is the training to his greatness. 
And, as ditferent men are differently endowed, 
so nature seems to give to each a special course 
to shape his genius. Had Byron been less 
tempted he would have been a better man, but 
would he have been a better poet? Could any 
one but a Poe have written the “Raven”? No, 
norcouldany one buta Beethoven have composed 
the Sonata Pathetigue. A happy lite, and his 
genius would have been lost to the world. His 
character, his eccentricities and his misfortunes, 
all combined to make him what he was.  Inde- 
pendence preserved him from pandering to a 
depraved taste; lack of wealth spurred him on 
to composition. Even the great calamity of his 
ite, his deatness, paradoxical as it may scem, 
was a musical blessing. It was without doubt 
the chief cause of the depth of sentiment and 
passion sv characteristic of his works. Genius, 
for its fullest development, wust undergo pecu- 
liar experiences. Little knew the sad com- 
poser that his own favorite expression was a 
commentary on his life: Es muss sein. 

* * = A nation’s language is the outgrowth 
of its character. Its musicis equally so. Are not 
the traits of Poland retlected in Chopin’s Polo- 
naises and Mazurkas? Thereis a ciose resem- 
blance between national music and national lan- 
guage. Italy, famous for its singers, naturally 
inclines to vocalization; and its melodies are as 
sweet as its beautitultongue. The Germans, less 
gifted in song, resort to instruments to express 
their ideas; and their harmonies are akin to their 
rugged but vigorous speech. French music 
presents the most striking illustration of French 
character. The Gallic mind, always seeking 
after novelty, has tramed a peculiar music anal- 
ogous to the sparkle and vivacity of the French 
language. A German judges music by its intlu- 
ence on his mind; an Italian, by its appeal to 
his heart; a Frenchman, by its effect on his 
heels. A critic, not without reason, terms Bach 
masculine and Chopin feminine. Similarly, 
the German or realistic school is masculine; 
the Italian or sentimental, feminine; the French 
or romantic, neuter. The last two are respec- 
tively represented by Verdi and Offenbach; 
while Beethoven, though colored by his own in- 
dividuality, is unmistakably German. 

An artist's works are his autobiography. 
Would that the world could always read them. 
Byron betrayed his melancholy in words. Cho- 
pin expressed his just as plainly in notes. But 
Beethoven did more, for he wrote his complete 
character. A rugged sublimity is the prevailing 
trait ot his works as well as of his nature. 
Even his eceentricites crop out in his creations. 
Republican in polines, the Sinfonia Eroica is 
inspired by the general who proposed to repub- 
licanize France. An intense hater of tyranny, 

he tears off the dedication when he learns that 
Napoleon has caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor. A critic; but his creations were his 
criticisms. A poet; but symphonies were his 
dreams. A psychologist; but it was the psy- 
chology of music. 

Phese are some of the relations between the 
music andthe musician. But do they not leave 
the great composer as much a my stery as ever? 
Napoleon, as I have said. inspired the Frotca. 
Will the fact explain a single bar of that won- 
dertul score? No, aot ull we can analyze analy- 
In one respect the composer does not 


STaTUEs oF SuUMNER.—Seventeen or eighteen 
models for statues of Charles Sumner have al- 
ready been received in this city by the Sum- 
ner committee. Others are known to be on 
their way from Miss Hosmer, Messrs. Milmore, 
Simmons, Ball, and others, abroad, and several 
sculptors athome. The promise of good desigr 
and work is excellent, though the sitting posi- 
tion required is a little difficult to handle on ac- 
count of the drapery. Nevertheless, there will 
be much meritshown. On this subject, the New 
York Evening Post says: ‘*It seems to be natu- 
ral for Boston artists in clay and marble to try 
their hands at images of Mr. Sumner. 
some of the modellers, we are informed, never 
saw the subject of their sculptures. Among the 


personification may be mentioned Martin Mil- 
more, Thomas Ball, J. D. Perry, Preston Pow- 
ers and J. A. Jackson. The two latter have 
since returned to Florence, and the first-named 
is in Rome, having made his bust before he went 
abroad some year or more ago. Mr. Ball is also 
again in Europe. The majority of them have 
grave faults, while all of them have a great deal 
of merit. Milmore’s has been generally con- 
sidered the best bust in Boston, though Mr. 
Sumner himself did not altogether like it. 
main fault seems to be a theatrical pose to the 
head decidedly foreign to the subject. Jack- 
son's bust was good in the main, though, 
may be, evidence of haste. Mr. 
Garrison pronounces it the best of all. Pow- 


showing 


and worked so much from it that there is little 
life in his effort. It requires something more 
than mere talent to put life into work with a dead 
model at hand. Mr. Powers reached a certain 
point of excellence and there stopped. It re- 
Mr. Ball's, in many 
respects, is excellent, yet there is a meagerness 
about it that is paintully apparent. Mr. Sum- 
ner never appeared at his best in his photo- 
graphs, and the idealizations have in a general 
sense been guess-work, and have not always 
J.D. Perry, somewhat known 


quires genius to go farther. 


been successful. 
in New York art-circles, has not preserved the 
Senator in a bust, but has made a statuette of 
him, representing him as sitting in his old chair 
(careful studies of which have been made), and 
resting his arm lightly on his desk, with his head 
in athoughtful position. While the features are 
idealized and rendered classical to a certain ex- 
tent, a strong element of popularity is added that 
will prove remunerative to the artist and not 
detract from the art-idea. So popular has the 
work become to visitors to the artist’s studio 
that large numbers ot copies of the statuette 
were disposed of in advance of casting.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Chief-Justice Gray. 


Epitor COMMONWEALTH :—It is rare, indeed, 
that we find all those requisite qualities united 
in harmonious eminence and adapted to the office 
which a person may be called to fill; yet I think 


the Commonwealth. Possessing a commanding 


nified check on the same, coupled with a dignity 


Justice. 
sis itself. 
represent his umes. The age was essentially 
Mozart put his best ideas in Don 
Giorannyi: Weberin Der Frewschutz: Rossini 
in Guilliamme Tell. But Beethoven wrote only 
one opera. He was very desirous of turning 
his attention to dramatic music, but he met with 
pe culiar difficulties. Never could he degrade 
his art by linking it to such vile subjects as Don 
Gioranat or the Marriage of Figaro. Fora 
jong time he negotiated unsuccessfully for a 
libretto. At last he found what he wanted, and 
Fidelio was the result. It was unsuccessful. 
Not even the grard overture could save it. The 
lack of artas was the chief cause of its failure, 
for the Itaban schoul was in the ascendency. 
Undeterred, he proposed to write several operas 
tor the managers of the imperial theaters. The 
proposition was rejected. 


»yperatic. 


pendence of the country in 1776. 
was the last chiet under the English crown. 


was removed at the revolution in 1775. 


Chief-Justices run chronologically as tollows 


1776. 


council and resigned in 1789. Nethaniel Peas 


| sicians vie in interpreting his works; painters 
| and sculptors in reproducing his features; poets | “F' aesipiidasa 
A monument is erected | thirty years, he resigning in 1360. 


—Our | in Europe in 1873, while in office. 


| excellent contemporary, Zton’s Herald, in com- 


| ment, on his return from a trip to the South, | 
| that he was deceived in his impressions of the | 
| South, and that he made a mistake in voting for | 
the force-bill, says with much force and truth 


its good graces, and a most charming time they 


tellectual anc moral training as the white citi- | 


But | 


most notable artists who have attempted his | 


Its | 


ers took a cast of the Senator's face after death, | 


this may be said of our present Chiet-Justice of 


presence, a judicial mind, a quick perception of 
legal principles, and an aptness in their applica- 
tion; a keen insight, even to an approach on the 
border, of his prerogative as a judge, and a dig- 


of bearing which is calculated to perpetuate the 
respect for a just and true republican judiciary 
—a courteous and generous bearing to all— 
with such qualities I am proud of our Chief- 


I think Judge Gray is the youngest Chief we 
have had in the Commonwealth since the inde- 
Peter Oliver 
He 
was appointed by Gov. Thomas Gage in 1772, and 
Since 
the independence of the country in 1775, our 


First comes John Adams, who was appointed in 
1775 by the Provincial Council, but he never 
took his seat upon the bench, and resigned in 
Wiitiam Cushing was appointed by the 


lee Sargent was appointed by Gov. Hancock in 
fed ' He renewed his ne- 1790 anc diedinofficein 1791. Francis Dana ap- 
pap will rise in the branches; there will be a, gotiations with the poets for a libretto; but be | Pointed in 1791 and resigned 1806 ; the same year | machinist toward three thousand dollars, and | Secondly, it is known and practised in every | aid, by delicate sacrifices, to the general stock of ! maximum.” 


| appointed Lemuel Shaw, who held the office for it is pleasant and amusing as a musical joke. 
He was suc- | The fire-crackers, pistols, and other street nui- 
f' ceeded by George Tyler Bigelow, who was ap- | Sances of the old-fashioned Fourth-of-July, you 
, Can see at Christmas as well as New Year's, in 
Banks in 1860, holding the office eight years to most midland cities. . 
68, when he resigned. Reuben Atwater Chap- | GETTING HOME. 
| man appointed by Gov. Bullock from the bench | Now, if you are not interested in the gamblers’ 
| to succeed him in 18683. Judge Chapman died | library at Louisville, in the cement works at 
Clarksville, nor the plate-glass of New Albany, 
Horace Gray, Jr., our present Chief-Justice, you can run North and see how much higher 
| was appointed by Gov. Andrew in 1364 as asso- | ‘‘ Tarry Hut” (Terre Haute) seems than the 


; menting on Hon. Wm. D. Kelley's recent state-| 


|ciate Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, | neighboring country; stop at Greencastle tu see 
and on the death of Judge Chapman, in 1873, he ,; wooden pumps turned out in thousands, and 
| was elevated to the head of the judiciary of the | where iron ore is brought for smelting to the 
State the same year by Gov. Washburn, which | natural beds of beautiful block coal. At ambi- 
| office we trust he may live long to adorn and tious Indianapolis you can see the Hoosiers in 
illustrate. E.8.wW. | council, working for the praise of ‘‘Indianny” 
Sanpwicu, May 10, 1875. | and the false Democracy ; vou have already seen 
prota cnet ana Wa eu | the titled members swelling along the railway. 
CORRESPONDENUE. Go sniff the smoke of Cincinnati, pick your way 
through Ohio, hear the **Pennymites” of West- 
}ern Pennsylvania call father and mother pap 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. | and mim, or paw and maw, nvtice the quadruple 
i New Sacem, Mass., May 13, 1875. track of the New York Central railway, see how 
| That Illinois Central ticket agent opposite | lively is little lion, change cars in the rain at 
|the Sherman House thinks you must go out| Albany, and get home as you please. J. N.T. 


through Kankakee to Florida to find Jackson-| 2 — —————————-—- 


| ville; he does not know of such a town, though | From London. 
| larger, in his own State; does not wish to, per- sPpECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| haps, for it is on that competing route to Alton Lonvon, May 1, 1875. 
MASONIC PAGEANT. 


|and St. Louis. Leave him the whole length of | 
The English nation, ages ago, were remarked | 











Western Notes. 





| 





THE 
| Indiana north of you. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

| Evansville? Yes; youare on the bank of the ' fond of show and display; indeed, festal rejoic- 
| Qhio, in the ‘‘Pocket” of Indiana, and Evans- ing of any sort seemed to exert a powerful 
| ville is the wallet in that pocket. Dull times, | charm; ‘brave waving of flags” was much in 

| trade slack, and the wallet is thin; calfskin with- | vogue, and a certain facetious Venetian of the 

j out much lining. The Wabash and Ohio shake | fifteenth century averred that the English were | 
the pocket out of the southwest part of the accustomed to run into the church-towers and | 
| State. Opposite Evansville Kentucky has a ring the bells for hours for the sake of exercise. | 
| little pocket, or rather a big mould, around Whether or no this mania for innocent excite- | 


| 


which the Ohio was bent like an ox-bow. The ment should have been outgrown is a question | 
| concave, Indiana shore has a moderately high with which we are happy not to be obliged to | 
| bank from which Evansville has an admirable | trouble our brains; butit must be said, in truth, | 
| view of the steamboats as they come and go up| that the English are quite the same to-day in| 
jand down. The nanie isa memorial of aformer taste as the early travellers and the Venetian | 
| Gen. Evans; and, if recent report is true, Mr. | found them years ago. One is not surprised, | 
| Willard Carpenter will be remembered for the then, at noting the supreme satisfaction testified 
| endowment of a charity there of a million dcl- on all sides at the splendors attendant upon the | 
|lars. Steamboating built the town; railroads, | installation of the Prince of Wales as Grand | 
| agriculture and machirery will enlarge and per- | Master of the English Order of Freemasons. | 
| petuate it. It is one of those interior cities It is confidently affirmed that, great and glori- | 
which are allowed a local custom-house. For- | ous as have been the associations and traditions 
| eign goods are passed without inspection through | of the past, the scene of magnificence presented | 
| the seaports and over the railroads under bond | a few days since at the Albert Hall stands out 
| and seal, and pay duty at their destination; jn bold relief and without a parallel in anything 
‘hence the New York merchant, for instance, 


that ever before was seen in Freemasonry. | 
A BIT OF HISTORY. 
| To a Mason, of course, the subjvined words | 
in advance to supply the interior demands. | wj}] prove of interest, and it is hoped the casual 
| Your holiday-toys for children, your silks and reader may find pleasure in knowing that, in ad- | 
| fine crockery, cost but a tritle more delivered at | dition to the lead:ng stars‘of science, art and | 
| Evansville than at New York; only the extra |jterature, many of the crowned heads of Eng- | 
freightage in bulk. The system cuts off a part jand have worn the apron and insignia. The 
| of the abuse in the book trade. European books present dynasty of Hanover have always been | 
|thus come into many hands which would only patrons of the Order; in the list we find the | 
| touch otherwise an American book at the ex-| Duke of Cumberland, the Prince of Wales 
| tortionate old war-price or do without. | (afterwards George IV.), the Duke of York, 
| At Chicago or St. Louis you might have been the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), 
| troubled to tind a man who could tell you any- the Duke of Kent (father to Queen Victoria), | 
| thing about Evansville. ‘Oh! it’s a little one- | prince William of Gloucester, and prominently 
| horse town away down beyond Egypt; a Hoosier the late Duke of Sussex, who for twenty-five | 
town.” It has probably 27,000 or 30,000 inhab- | years filled the office of Grand Master. This | 


| itants, but claims 40,000, Of course, it grinds Prince was an enthusiast in Freemasonry; he | 


| vannot contrive to have importations for interior 


| cities delayed in port till his own have been sent | 


and staves, suppiies steamboats and repairs their | profound in its ritual; he discovered great se- | 
machinery, saws black-walnut and other hard crets and hidden mysteries unsuspected by other | 
' lumber, attends to wholesale orders from smaller | brethren, and was wont to declare that there | 
_ towns, pumps its water from the Ohio and burns were but three men in the world who knew what | 
soft coal. It has foundries, machine-shops and | Masonry meant. He was one, but history has 
a railway ferry, with a prospect of smelting pot preserved the names of the othertwo. The | 
works; and a few years ago it set an example present Royal Family Princes are all Masons— 
| worthy of an extensive following outside of the the Prince of Wales being now the Grand Mas- 
midland as well as within, in making its public ter, Sir Christopher Wren combined in himself 
schools so good as to extinguish a sectarian, the position of Grand Master and chief archi- | 
parochial school. Pity the writers of the geo- tect of the age. Inigo Jones honored the same | 
logical report of Indiana could not have had the dignified station, and, not to go too far back, we 
benefit of good public schools! |come upon the illustrious name of Cardinal 
On the contrary, Evansville, steamboat-town Wolsey, who, with all his ambitious projects, 
as it has always been, is not without its dens of ever neglected his duties as Grand Master. 
debasement; and one of its daily papers did not Thus the annals of Freemasonry are full of in- 
| refrain from advertising the inmates of a den as terest, and its ranks crowded with the heroes of 
keeping open house at New Year's, like decent | eyery grade of human celebrity. 
people! Atone of them, too, a young man who | 
had not been deceived and wrecked as an apolo- | §o important an event as the installation of | 
gy for entering there, met his sister who had a Prince Royal would naturally attract Masons 
been. Shame stil! had a nook in the sister’s | from every part of Europe to witness the scene, 
heart; she recognized her brother on coming and accordingly preparations were made for the | 
into the room where he was, and fainted. 


THE SCENE AT ALBERT HALL. 


With | accommodation of about eight thousand in a 
some difficulty he persuaded her to go with him, | hall of, perhaps, the grandest proportions of any 
and took her home Eastward. |in existence. Albert Hall is built like an am- 

Foreigners? Half a population of them, and | phitheater, circular, and of immense height and 
of all occupations and experiences! Among circumference. Its decoration in white, gold 
them is good man Lemme, a moderate German and scarlet, its floating Roman awning above 
Catholic, an old soldier who served in garrison | and its banks of seats rising from an arena, lend 
at Houlton, Maine, in the time of the ‘‘Aroos- a peculiarly classical effect. Eight thousand 
took war,” and when Jo. Hooker was adjutant of men in black evening suits are doubtless nota 
the post. Neither were badly shot in that war. prilliant sight; but place the sashes, bands and 
Webster patched the peace, and did not patch aprons in blue, green, yellow and crimson, of. 

_it half so well as Peter put the artillerist’s red the Masonic Orders, upon each, and the result 

‘upon Jo.’s uniform. Webster should have said: is a most dazzling prospect. By half-past two 
The St. John, or what war will give;” as the jn the afternoon of April 28th the assembly took 
later word was: ‘‘Fifty-four-forty, or fight;” their seats; and so great was the concourse of 
and Maine and twenty-five other States would those who wore Masonic emblems that the outer 
have settled the boundary question so that it world was represented by very few fortunate 
would never have troubled England again here. | beings. Upona dais at the back of the arena | 

A MUSICAL ENGINE, | stood the grand old throne and chairs presented by | 

You have waited for the new year, or it has the Duke of Sussex, after a lapse of many years | 
stolen upon you. December thirty-one, half an | again surmounted by the plumes of the Prince 
hour before midnight. What do these young of Wales. The royal standard hung in urace- | 
fellows expect? Pistols began to crack in the fy] fulds in front of the Masonic banner, and 
streets before dark; a smoke, a fire down the upon the seats tothe right and left of the throne 
river; the Methodists are holding watch-meet- sat the past Grand Masters, clothed in their 
ings with closed doors; the Papists are ringing splendid collars and aprons covered with jewels, 
their bells. Bedlam is out! The boys inthe and embroidery, giving the dais a magnificent 
hotel have told over their jokes, the best and appearance. By a peculiar arrangement of the 
the worst they know, laughed at them again as | floating awning the sunlight was made to fall 
if they were not a legacy from their grand- upon the arena and its gorgeous background, 
fathers; and have been jolly to the bones over leaving the remainder of the house in shade. | 
that insurance agent who started on a down- The effect was theatrical and thoroughly regal. 
river boat when he wanted to go up, and who At the first notes of the march from the “‘Stabat 
had to jump ashore in the mud and walk two Mater” the entire assembly rose and broke into 
miles back. These are not the night's attrac- | grand acclaim as the glittering procession wound 
tion; something is to come! There go the its way through the midst and halted in the 
steam-whistles; the old year dies hardly, and arena. 
with unearthly shrieks that have been saved up ries arranged, a deputation withdrew and re- 
and agonized in the boilers for hours. A lull. turned, escorting his Royal Highness, the Most 
Now they catch it and start. The crowd is at Worshipful Grand Master. Telegrams of con- 
the Sherwood House, around something with a gratulation from all parts of the world were then 
boiler like that of a small, steam fire-engine; it read, at the conclusion of which the Prince was 
is on wheels, drawn by two horses on the pole, in due form and solemnity installed. Thecheer- 
with two mules for leaders. A colored fellow, ing was renewed upon the official presentation 
midland fashion, rides the near mule, three men of the new Grand Master to the brethren, to 
siton the machine and one plays stoker—five which his Royal Highness repeatedly bowed, 
in all. That fellow with his back to the driver much in the style of a successful desutant. 
and his companion governs the mystery. Now THE SPEECHES. 

it whistles; then, do, do, re, mi, do, do, si, sol, When the enthusiasm had subsided the Earl 
on goes Yankee Doodle! A wheeze andarest; of Carnarvon rose and addressed the following 
then comes ‘Little Brown Jug;” then ‘Sweet well-toned speech :— 
Home ;” ‘‘Aged and Gray, Maggie;” and the Your Royal Highness, Most Worshipful Grand 
crowd follows the shrieker into another street. Master :—Ithas been from time immemorial the 
Midland notes, indeed! Calliope, mother of oni a dog any Master of the craft was placed 
Orpheus, was the classic muse of the beautiful spear eda -iszaary oe 
ook ; and though it is unnecessary 

: voice; this whistler is the midland Cal-li-ope, that I should remind your Royal Highness, who 

daughter of the steam-engine. Machinist Kraty 1§ $0 Conversant with all the affairs of the craft, 


A , of the whole of those duties, that our time-hon- 
helped h to th a ? : e 
elped her into the world, gave her a summer's ored custom should not absolutely disappear, it 


training, evenings and mornings, on top of his wii] be my duty to address to you a few words 
shop, and trotted her out on a wagon for a New on this occasion. Your Royal Highness knows 
- Year’s amusement. She is really a steam-or- Wel! that Freemasonry possesses many titles to 

gan, having about three ves of whistles T°®P€ct eved in the eyes of the outer world. It 


, is, first, of great antiquity—an antiquity ascend- 
which are govirned by a key-board. Cost the ing into the sphere of immemorial tradition. 


| by early travellers and strangers as peculiarly | 


| 
| 
| sample of the ‘‘coming king's” oratorical pow- 
| 
i 
| 


| you have given to them. 
| imous wish, brethren, that I should occupy the | 


flour, has a packing-house, saws barrel-heads | js said to have studied its antiquities, and was | ° 


;the mossy banks. 


, might rest were refreshing oases in clusters of 


RS ars ‘ oe 
When all was set and a few prelimina- | While riding in a stage-coach from Kinderhook gaujl Run, the high duties that still devolved 


LITERATURE. 


civilized men; and, lastly, inthis country, above the frivolous outside adurnments of the body.” 
all, it has associated itself with human sympa- 


| Mildred’s Wedding, by Mrs. N 
thies and charitable institutions. [Cheers.| Let : Se oe a ee 


oring’s select novels, is a very clever English 
story—which is crisp and aturactive, and has an 
unusually exeeilent plot. 


Senator Morton of Indiana, like Mr. Kelley I 


) character in some respects, it has lost nothing Southern States. He is reported as saying that 
| which can claim the respectof men. [Cheers.] 


urmerly, through the dim periods of the mid- atter leaving Richmond he did not see a ringle | 
dle ages, it carved its records upon the public farm-house half as pretentious as the average | 
buildings, upon the tracery of the medieval win- farm-house in Indiana. There were no 
pope edad ys epee rapa on garg : iviortb dences of taste, thrift, or prosperity. During f Ae 
ote oO Of SYMNPOINT: ville of more than two hundred miles through | 8" by John Grob, and printed at Chicago. 


The June Nursery concludes the twenty-sev- 


From an unknown source we are indebted for 
The Confederate Constitution of the Swiss Re- 
putlic, revised 1874, translated from the Ger- 


evVi- 


;and charity, and in them it tinds its highest 
| praise and reward. Letme draw one further dis- Mississippi, he saw only one white man at work. 
| tinction—no one will say that it is an invidious Hundreds and thousands of negroes were plow- | nth volume, and maintains its excellence with 
OMe In some other countries it has been un- ing and otherwise engaged, but the white men 4ccustomed beauty and aptuess. It must be a 
| fortunately the lot of Freemasonry to find itself 5 aa s , F 
‘allied with faction and intrigue—with what [ YeTe net seen outside the cities and large towns. | delight to all the young peopie continually.— 
may call the darker side of politics. In Eng- | Desolation and destitution seemed to stalk over! Boston, J. L. Shorey, 36 Bromtield street. 
land it has been signally the reverse. [Cheers.] the land. 
“ne “rat are i itse i “ig > . = . + 
fe ae ee i pir ap begs moe and the well-cultivated farms, the fine — Salem, has printed two slashing pamphlets en- 
{and, above all, with Monarchy, the crowning nents See Mprhint tonevs, the: white selieeh: | titled The Dead- Heads, or Who Rides Free on 
|institutionofall. [Cheers.] Your Royal High- | buildings and steepled churches of the Northern the Ratlroads ?—an etfort for cheaper fares for 
ness is not the first by many of your illustrious : States, was painful to contemplate. The South- the wultitude. 
pees ee wy Ils Welbee chines couek pearicing ern Plantations were poorly cultivated or not | office, Boston. 
cultivated at all. Fences were dilapidated, and) 4 Williams & Co. have reprinted the very 


| position you will reflect honor upon the craft to- . 
| day; but it is also something to be at the head the houses for the most ~— were hovels. This | Interesting article of Rev. Grindall Reynolds on 
is a sad, but a truthful picture, as all visitors to | the 


| of such a body as is represented here. [Cheers. ] 
the South will testify. It is because such things 


The contrast between such scenes! Mr. Charles W. Felt, of Ayer, formerly of 


They can be had atthe Justifier 


| You may truly say that never in the whole his- foncord Fight from the **Unitarian Review 
| tory of Freemasonry has sucha grand lodge been : 2 and Religious Magazine.” It will go well with 
j honored as that op which my eyes rest at this 3°° that the o_o of Northern men seems’ Phinney’s ** Battle of Lexington” and Ellis’s 
; moment; and there is this further andinner view so shortsighted. It is no pleasure to Northern «Battle of Bunker-Hill.” 
ito be taken, that far as my eye can carry me men to have such things said of any portion of 
| over these serried ranks of white and blue, of 
; gold and purple, I recognize in them men who 
‘have solemnly undertaken obligations of worth  Pe?—the school-house and church to follow the 
|and morality, men who have undertaken the! investment of capitai, ard industry and thrift 
| duties of citizens and the loyalty of subjects. become as commun there as at the North and 
| [¢ heers.] I am but expressing, though very West 
| feebly, the feelings and aspirations of this great : Sei PRIA 
| assemblayve when I say that I trust that the con- aught to prevent an assimilation in institutions 
nection of your Royal Highness with the craft, over the whole country is an enemy tu republi- 
|may be lasting, and that you may never have | 
| reason for one moment's regget or anxiety when 
| you look back upon the events of to-day. [Loud | 
cheers. } 
In response the Prince of Wales indulged in | 


| Annette, or The Lady of the Pearls, is a novel 
by Alexander Dumas, Jr., translated by Mrs. 
Martha L. Johnson, for Peterson & Brothers, the 
| Philadelphia publisiers. 


their country. They want all sections to pros- 


It is issued in paper 


# oi : covers, and will please the admirers of that au- 
Whoever politically or socially does p ; : é 
. thor, as it is a counterpart of his ‘Camille. 


Loring has it. 


a oa Our Detachment, a novel by Katharine King, 





is a military and social sketch, with a dash of 
love and romance thrown in, as they know life 
It is a little set in its 


AMONG THE WRITERS. 
BESS AES in the army in England. 

Mr. Conway, writing from London, says that | plot and narrative, but, withal, readable, and will 

at the very time when Parliament was deciding | open many new phases of foreign experience to 
: | ‘ rote » Princess Alex- | Americans.—Hlarpers, and Williams & Co. 
ers, we submit it to the reader :— | that women should not vote, the Princess Alex ps : 

Brethren :—I am deeply grateful to the Most | The Rape of the Gamp. a novel by C. Welsh 
Worshipful Pro-Grand Master for the excess-; Woman, and unmindful of her duties as a wife Mason, which has been going through the pages 
ively kind words which he has just spoken, and | and mother, was engaged with the Archbishop of of Marper's Weekly, has been published by 
to you, brethren, for the cordial reception which | Canterbury in launching a new ship of war! 
It has been your unan- ; s i : 

. says Mr. Conway, ‘“‘are very good is a society novel, in which adventures by sea 


one of his characteristic addresses, and, as a| 


andra, forgetful of her ‘‘peculiar sphere” as a 


Harper & Brothers, in handsome book form. It 


. 


| “Women,’ 
chair as your Grand Master, and you have this | for ceremonial occasions, to wave gold-crowned and land are pleasantly commingled and written 
day installed me. It is ditficult tor me to find | fairy wands, to sit on thrones, or stand on ped- | with power. Itis protusely and spiritedly illus- 


words adequate to express my deep thanks for | estals, but they must not vote. It is true that trated.—Williams & Co. 


the high honor that has been bestowed upon me, | |, Sa iahs 
an honor which has already been bestowed on | Parliament said this yesterday by a smaller ma- 


several members of my family—my predecessors | jority than ever before—only thirty-five, in a 
and brethren; and it will always be my must) house of three hundred and thirty-nine. The 
ardent and sincere wish to walk in their foot- ; pipe 
steps—[Hear, hear!]—and by God's help to : she Fireworks, and Propagation of Cattle 
fulfill the duties of the high office which I have | been present to swell their majority if they had pisease by Flies, are the 
been called to fill to-day in the same manner as | not been at the time off at Chatham dancing at- 
those who formerly filled the office. The Pro- tendance on their future queen! Some who 

rand Master has told you, brethren, and I feel 
convinced that it is so, that such an assemblage | 
in grand lodge has never been known, and when anomaly that a woman may be a queen of the 
I look round me in this vast and spacious hall, realm but not a voter. However, in the debate 
and see those who have come from the north yf, Chaplin referred to this. He said that the 
and the south, from the iat and the pbebee ye <i argument that, because women could sit on the 
I trust, an omen of good. [Ifear, hear!! The) 
various duties I have to perform in my position | throne, therefore they should vote, was worth- 
I am afraid will not enable me so frequently as | less, because, by the same logic, awoman might 
I could wish to attend to my duties connected  pecome a member of that house. That to Mr. 
with the craft. But you, brethren, may be sure Chaplin’s mind—and to the parliamentary mind— 


that whenever I have the time I shall do my ut- § . 
moet to maintain the high position in which the, Wa8 80 plain a reductio ad absurdum that te 


craft now is, and to do my duty by it and my did not find it necessary to argue the point 
duty by you on every possible occasion. [Hear,) whether a woman might not very well become 
hear!} It would, brethren, I feel sure, be use- 
less for me on such an occasion to recapitulate 
anything which has been so ably told you by the | 
Pro-Grand Master relative to Freemasonry. 
Every Englishman knows that the two watch- 
words I may say of the craft are loyalty and nitay : 
charity. [Hear, hear, and applause!] Those feel under obligation, to enter into any contro- 
are their watchwords, and as long as they never versy on the subject. The facts in the case are 
mix themselves up in politics so long will, Lam’ pefore the public, and I have no wish to bias its 
sure, this great and ancient order flourish, and : m eat a 
will maintain the integrity of the throne and of I have no interest in it apart from 
our great empire. [Hear, hear!} I thank you the truth. I wrote the ballad in the firm belief : : ree See : 
once more, brethren, for your cordial reception of the truth of the incident it describes, and the History of the Battle of Bunker's | breed's} 
of me to-day, and I thank you for having come It Hill, by George E. Ellis, is an enlargement of 
such immense distances to welcome me on this 
occasion. I assure you I shall never forget to- 
day. [Great applause. ] 

Of course there was speech-making at the misinformed by her friends. 
banquet, and although much of it was coherent, cumulative and corroborative evidence I have 
If so, I can only 


A curious account of an instance of Duality 
of the Brain is given in the American Exchange 


and Review, tor May. 
| opponents of the bill say that more would have Coffee, 


Consumption of Tea and 


principal topics in 
the present number. All suljects are treated 
with scientific exactness, and much information 
made this remark did not seem to consider the jg ¢) be found in its pages.— Philadelphia. 

Harper Brothers publish the Satires of Per- 
seus, edited by Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve 
The Latin text 
is aided by copious and valuable notes, and a 


of the University of Virginia. 


careful and scholarly consideration of the life, 
times and works of the pvet is given in the In- 
troduction. 
pleasant addition to the library and study of the 
student.— Williams & Co. 


The volume is one that will be a 


The floating verses of Miss E. 8. Phelps have 
been gathered 
lished by J. R. 

| Poetic Studies. 
come tones of 


a legislator.” into a chuice volume and pub- 
phat me : Osgood & Co. under the title of 
Mr. Whittier, writing to the Advertiser on 


‘ Se Ns We recognize therein the wel- 
the subject of the Barbara Freitchie poem, 


3 dear old triends, and also some 
pleasantly says: ‘‘I have no desire, nor do I : 

verses we have never before been so fortunate 
as to see. Miss Phelps’s poetry has its chief 
charm in its aspiration—in what it hinis but does 


not fully say. The book must find a corial wel- 


decision. 
come. 


grounds of that belief seemed to me ample. 
may be that my original informant—a lady in 


{whom I have entire confidence—was herself ¥° 
It may be that the fellow-citizens of Charlestown. 


an admirable address made by the author some 
ars ago at the request of some ot his military 
It is a clear 
and interesting narrative, methodically present- 


yet we fancy the orators are perfectly satisfied since received is unreliable. e1,and free and flowing in its style, which makes 


There | say that I shall regret it, not so much from a Ithas a map of the battle- 


it delightful reading. 


to be judged by their efforts before sunset. 
ground. 


is in the Albert Hall a suite of apartments set feeling of personal disappointment as that it in- | 
by for the ease and comfort of royalty, and upon volves the loss of the noble ideal of patriotism 
the occasion of the installation it was an impor- to which I sought to do honor. As a matter of 
fact I have no wish to perpetuate in any offen- 
sive sense the incidents of that sad fraternal by K. D. Blackmore, is a capital story, well- 
It is mainly a 


Just now all sons of patriotic sires 
should peruse it.— Boston, Luckwood, Brooks 
& Co. 
tant locality. Alice Lorraine: A Tale of the South Downs, 
GRAND FLORAL DESIGN. 
In the Prince’s room a most unique and artis- strife, the very names of whose battle-fields [ arranged, and full of interest. 
The center of the | would gladly see erased from our national flags. Story of the family of Coombe Lorraine, an an- 
‘Buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, andet 
All memories soften to regret.’ 
It seems to be admitted by those who deny 
the main incident of the ballad that the vener- 
able Union woman did not hesitate to make a 


tic vista was presented. 
apartment was occupied by an undulating bank 
of Lycopodium, on the raised portions of which | 
were hillocks surrounded by graceful palms, in- 
The base of 
the miniature mountain was a mass of lilies-of- 


cient family of the English county of Sussex. 
An old superstition in regard to the family is 
dealt with, and the story of a royal Carian as- 
terspersed with the rarest orchids. trologer, whose only daughter oecame the wife 
of one head of the house, two hundred years 
the-valley arranged naturally as if growing on previous to the time of the story, plays an im- 
Wondrous 
effected in minute blossoms embroidered upun 
green, while here-and-there wherever the eye 


way with her cane through the Confederate sol- portant part.—Harper & Brothers; tor sale by 
diers at her door, applying to themepithets more wijiams & Co. 
energetic than polite, and that she had a Union 


If she did not show it on that 


designs were 


Seite hee) The Galaxy, for June, is on hand thus early, 
ag in her house. 


occasion, so much the worse for Frederick City ; 
and those who have given credit to the story of the 
heroism of its oldest inhabitant willvery natural- 


and presents its usual inviting table of contents. 
“The Murats of Florida” and **The Poet of the 
Opaque”— Browning—are its entertaining bio- 
graphical sketches; ‘‘A Complaint of Printing,” 
“A West of England Holiday,” ‘*The Merchants 
of New York” and ‘** The Classic Flora” are 
among its other contributions; Richard Grant 
White treats of the “Science and Philosophy 
The Journal epitomises General Sherman's of Music;” and the stories of the month are 


rose-trees, azaleas and stephanotis grown to pro- 
digious heights. Floral art in England is far 
behind the like in America, which fact brought 
these really beautiful and extraordinary designs 
into great prominence. 

THE RESULT. 

As a matter of course, the event of the week 
has awakened a fresh interest in Freemasonry ; 
the daily journals admire and praise the chari- autobiography. 
ties and good works ot the brethren, and the the floor of the Senate, after the death of Gen. always are. Mrs. Edwards’: 
pictorials, in che lack of better material, illustrate | Taylor, and found his speech ‘heavy in the ex- interesting; as her troubles win our pity we for- 
the various parts of the insignia, so well-known treme,” having ‘‘none of the fire of oratory or get our dislike tur her false and shallow char- 
to every one who has witnessed a Masonic pro- intensity of feeling that marked all of Mr. Clay’s acter. 
cession. However, London must have some- efforts.” The coming onofthe war found him, as The History and Philosophy of Marriage, or 
thing to talk about, and, no matter how trivial is well known, a professor in a military academy Polygamy and Monogamy Compared, has had 
the subject, if her Prince be an actor, it is in Louisiana, and he recognized his duty at once. the honor of a second edition, and is enlarged. 
On his way North he met an old army friend 


ly sympathize with the indignant inquiry of one 
of her juvenile admirers: ‘If Barbara Freitchie 
didn’t shake the flag at the rebels, why didn’t 


somebody else do it?’” 


He heard Daniel Webster on pleasing and in good taste, as the Galazy stories 


‘Leah” grows more 





straightway comme il faut. i tec PEELS James Campbell, Boston, is the publisher. It 
who had taken pees = the rebel movement, is a well-written treatise on the advisability of 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. and’ he: saked bins if he did not feel funny. polygamy, taking the affirmative side. Many of 


‘No, not at all. The thing was inevitable, se- 


the positions of the writer are strong, fortified 
cession was a complete success; there would be 


The old pump on Washington street, Salem, as they are from the Scriptures and ancient his- 


: : 2 tw vernments w settle 
near the postoffice building, which served man no war, but the two governments would settle 


and beast acceptably for many years, was re- all matters of business in a friendly spirit, and 
moved on Thursday last. We think this old each would geshcs = za allotted amar mntsersame 
pump was the prompting of Hawthorne's beau- further confusion.” When he got to Washing- 
tiful sketch, ‘‘Rills from the Town-Pump.” bee: hd: wae eCepaine eceee Perens Be. id 
not find any just appreciation of the crisis, and 
he started in disgust for Ohio. 
however, engaged to take a colonelcy in the 
army. He in the battle of Bull Run, 
which he calls ‘‘one of the best-planned battles 
of the war, but one of the worst fought.” 
After the battle Lincoln came down to visit 
the troops, and, says General Sherman: ‘‘He 
stood up in the carriage and made one of the 
neatest, best and most feeling addresses [ ever 
A hint to Washington-street promenaders: jistened to, referring to our late disaster at 


tory, and the practice of various nations; but 
we are far from being convinced that monogamy 
is not the highest result of civilization. Itisa 
good sign that the question is discussed with 
more freedom than formerly, for, we hold, the 


The Secretary of the Treasury expects to be in more light that is let in upon it the stronger will 


position to pay out silver in lieu of the fractional 


He was soon, be the practice and desire of maintenance of our 


currency before the meeting of Congress in De- system of marriage. 


cember. It is estimated that there will be about 
$6,000,000 in silver coin in the treasury by the 
last of June, and fully ten millions by the first 
With this amount it is 


a A new edition of 0. B. Frothingham’s Re- 
ligion of Humanity indicates alike the desire 
of the present publishers of Mr. Frothingham’s 
works, G. P. Putnam's Sons, to present them in 
unexceptionable style, and the popularity and 
welcome which attended these grand 
Few men have the ability to present 


of September next. 
thought he can safely begin to put the specie 
payment in operation. hace 
ideas. 
great and high thought in such clear and win- 


ans ; ‘ av.and: ri re sad will find the 
to Albany, N. Y., many years since, John Van on us, and the brighter days yet to come. At "7% 4) and all who here read wi 


Buren, who was smoking, asked a stranger in one or two points the soldiers began to cheer, 
the stage if smoking was agreeable to him. put he promptly checked them, saying: ‘Don't 
The stranger answered, ‘‘Yes, it is agreeable. cheer, boys! I confess I rather like it myself, 
Smoke away! I have often thought if ever I. put Col. Sherman here says it is not military, 
was rich enough I would hire some loafer to and I guess we had better defer to his opin- 
smoke in my face.” Mr. Van Buren threw his jon.’” No finer sketch could be given of the 
cigar out of the window. Sherman’s references to Grant 

In these centennial days such a pledge as the are many and kindly. He says that the latter 
following reads naturally enough. It is that of was so depressed at being displaced and coldly 
thirty-one young womera of Warsaw, Ky., and, treated by Gen. Halleck after the battle of Pitts- tions on a@ Future State, is, as its author ex- 
though not directed against British manufactur- burg Landing that he had made preparations to Presses it, an endeavor ees show that the ee 
ers especially, it is in the interest of American go home, but was induced to stay by Sherman, sumed incompatibility of science and pin 
prosperity and economy : ‘‘We, the undersigned, who recalled his own exposure to the charge of ‘Joes not exis'.” This he pends — 
ladies of Warsaw, desiring by our example to being ‘‘crazy” but a short time before. He de- systematic manner, begsnning with the sR 8 
promote economy and to discountenance ex- clares that the Vicksburg campaign was wholly f the various schools of ancient modem, ee 
travagance, and thereby lighten in some meas- Grant’s in origin, maturity and execution, as ing the departure of modern sheeoeny: “eFeme 
ure the burdens of prs buries and fathers by he was conversant with all its stages. The of its departments, scientific and a ia eg 
prudent retrenchment in our household expen- march to the sea he proves to have been his the universally received faith in the future ; art 
ses, pledge our words of bonor,each to the own in conception; and it is rather a curious by curbing the impetuosity of kale Pidie cage site 
other, tha: we will not, during a period of one illustration of the frequent difference between ing the laggard conservatism of speach i x 
year from the Ist of May, 1875, purchase any professional and public opinion that Sherman ing @ harmony matwpen the S40, kas ga fem 
material for wearing apparel the cost of which says: ‘‘Were I to express my measure of the S€Tene, and, undoubtedly, wey eee le > 
shall exceed twenty-five cents per yard; and relative importance of the march to thesea,and York, Macmillan & Co.; pe ee 
| further promise to observe a strict economy in of that from Savannah northward, f would place | Estes & Lauriat. 


| all our household pertaicances, and cheerfully the former at one and the latter at ten, or the, New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have pub- 
| tished ‘“‘Absence and Return,” song, words by 


pathway of rationalism one not of sterile and 
dreary foot-tread, but alive with the brilliancy 
and delicacy and sweet with the aroma of the 
loveliest flowers of fancy and humanity. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the free-religionists 
are not tender and true to God and nature. 
This volume proves wholly to the contrary.— 
good President. : : 

Estes & Lauriat. 


The Unseen Universe, or Physical Specula- 
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J. E. Carpenter, music by Franz Abt; ‘‘Fore- |b 


boding,” song, words by 
by Julius Eichberg; ‘‘ Sancho 
Game!” song, words and music 
Jones; and th 


-Pedro is the 
by Cherubini 


“‘Zulma,” by Harvey D. ; «“Spring-leaves waltz, 


by Emil C. Marggraf; “Le P nsggersignd a ate him by reading the manuscript of ‘‘Herakles” ious faith and joy. They flourish in these pages : es 
without words, by G. D. Wilson; and “March,” | wich he had given them, when Aristophanes naturally and withoat ostentation, likethe flowers | 84V 4% lew words. = NS 
from Beethoven's “Fidelio,” arranged by H.| . 14 nis ribald crew appeared on board. One |; 


Maylath—an unusually excellent combination. 
Richardson's Weekly, for May 22d, with ite 
accustomed stories and gossip, gives the music 


ia Thaxter, music | th 
ease : “Daughter of Agamemnon, 


e hymn, “Lord, with glowing E 
iano : : 
heart,” by L. H. Southard; and for the piano, ad. nod thane, hie deat frieaids, obt at ove onthe|., 


° 





ad just saved the city from ruin by repeating | h 
e chorus from Euripides’ Orestes :— are 
late my liege, the 
a visitant 


laced once 
ged ‘ now I come.” 


To thy poor rustic dwelling, 


lished here, are of this elevated yet simple | s 
uripides, at his death, had been greatly mourn-| rain, The Advertiser says of the volume : | he met 


hat blossom among the grasses of a meadow, 
may well believe them an outgrowth of Balausti-| which do not suggest the conservatory. The | except as applied to the region under Protestant 
n’s state of mind, for the latter soon disappear | ,imolicity of beautiful character and the force 
and leave the leader to listen to the reading, | of » mind rich in native powers are displayed 


eart, and true religious thought and aspiration | to gather something from them to make us purer 


? and wiser. 
of no sect or country, for they belong to all Mr. A. Bronson Alcott was the first to join in 


world. Tholuck’s Hours of Devotion, first! 14. discussion. His words were in the same 


erywhere in his recent Western tour. 
Mr. A. Wasson said that, as he had re- 


tgs ‘The wisdom and learping of the profound | ¢, ned from his foreign tour with a very poor| J’/] #/ 
evening in question, were about to memorialize | ,.),oJar adorn the simplest expressions of relig- | yoice and very good ears, nature seemed to have 


determined his proper function; but he would 
argued that there was 
uch a thing as excessive toleration, and did not 
agree with Colonel Higginson’s cheerful views, 


influence. I have, he said, nothing to say 
against individual Catholics, but I should like 
‘o abolish a dozen ortwo bishops. It makes no 


fad 


of a song, ‘The National Debt,” and “The| Jii. he in turn sang “The Thamuris” of| 4, every hand. The book is a treasure-house | gifrerence what any individual Catholic tells you 


Wayside- Blossoms waltz.” 


The Folio, for June, gives a portrait of Kala-| | aus dramatic power, and the reader can’t | their earnestness and their freedom from any 
kaua, who is not particularly attractive since help yearning for a Weiss or a Raymond at hand | pint of affected sentiment.” 
his visit to Boston, a general miscellany, and); fitting rendering of the intense passages. — 
twenty pages of music, including some recent Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 


popular airs.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 


Harper's opening paper for June affords 
a consprehensive narrative of ‘ The Chan- 





Literary Table-Talk. 


The Art-Life and Theortes of Richard Wag- 
ner, promised shortly by Henry Holt & Co., will | schools were concerned, he did not think that 
attract no little attention. 
and concentrated from the nine volumes of Wag- that it was better to be ready to meet force with 
The first edition of Mr. Smith is reported to| ner’s works, by E. L. Burlingame, son of Anson 


Sophocles. Browning has told the story with | o¢ fresh and invigorating thoughts, charming in| of his aims or his belief; it isn’t worth « pin. 


n support of this assertion, Mr. Wasson pointed 
to the promptitude with which members of the 
clergy had accepted the infallibility dogma despite 
previous public protest. As far as the public 


It has been collected | any person had a right to know whether or not 
a teacher was aCatholic. In closing, he argued 


force, and even in this country to be in readi- 


nel Islands,” by S. G. W. Benjamin, which are | he exhausted. But he will recover; he is good | Burlingame, and is said to be the most complete | ness to use something besides tolerance in cer- 


cel a any number of editions. “There's millions | and satisfactory account of this remarkable com- 
by Miss H.R. Hudson, is a thorough account of in it.” 


the culture that has distinguished the home of 


poser’s life and musical principles, tough Mr. 
The London Atheneum compliments Wilkie | Burlingame says it is as hard to translate Way-| man, believed in antagonism against wrong. 


tain contingencies, such as had already risen 
elsewhere. 
Rev. Mr. King of Kansas, a Unitarian clergy- 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau and lesser lights. | Gojjins tor some of his previous stories, but|ner’s German into English ae Carlyle into| There are things which are not only immoral, 


Mr. Parton brings his history of ‘‘Caricature”| ,non it comes to The Law and the Lady it re-| French. 
down to the Hogarthian period, the present | jars that ‘“‘his new book is an outrageous bur- | ume will contain letters or essays on ‘‘The Mu- 
sic of the Future,” ‘‘T he Purpose of the Opera” | ing what sometimes seems in scientific men like 


paper dealing with the John Law babble and 
other matters of deep contemporaneous interest. 
A breezy and graphic account of ‘Cape Cod, 
Nantucket and the Vineyard,” by Charles Nord- 
hoff, will be entertaining reading to the people 
of Eastern Massachusetts. Papers on ‘‘The 
Firet Century of the Republic, by Dr. T. S. 
Hunt; ‘The Stone Age in Europe,” by Prof. 
Rau; and Miss Thackeray's novel, are contin- 
ued,.and a new novel by Julian Hawthorne, en- 
titied Garth,” located in New Hampshire, is 
commenced. ‘The editorial departments are in- 
structively and entertainingly filled as usual. 
—Williams & Co. 

The Atlantic produces Mr. Lowell’s Concord 
Centennial Ode in its June issue, which will 
doubtless be the first among its many attractions 
te detain the eye of the reader; unless, per- 
haps, it should be Mr. Aldrich's ‘‘Spring in New 
Enyland,” with which this number opens. Mrs. 
L. C. Moulton, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Celia Thax- 
ter and Mr. Edgar Fawcett also supply poetry. 
Among the prose contributions, a valuable paper 
on ‘*Wise and Unwise Economy in Schools,” by 
President Eliot, will be read with much interest ; 
and, from Mr. Robert Dale Owen, in his pecu- 
liar gossipping style, an account of ‘‘Political 
Results from the Varioloid,” the sufferer being 
Senator Fessenden, and the political questions 
being reconstruction and negro-suffiage. Mr. 
James’s ncvel progresses, and Mark Twain adds 
another chapter of his pilot experience ; Stephen 
Powers writes pleasantly about ‘‘The California 
Ranch,” and there are short stories entitled 
‘Boring for Oil,” ‘Benjamin Jaques,” and 
“Story of a Contraband.” The editorial de- 
partments are especially full and interesting. 
With this number the Atlantic closes its thirty- 
fifth volume. 

The Westminster Review, for April (Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co.), contains ‘‘The African 
Slave Trade,” written with the object of rous- 
ing England to greater exertion in behalf of the 
natives of Central Africa; ‘* Pliny’s Letters,” a 
volume of the translations of the ancient classics, 
written at a time when the Greek language was 
becoming very fashionable in Rome, when ele- 
gance of style was the aim of writers, and ped- 
antry reigned supreme; “The ‘Natural’ Philos- 
ophy of History,” explaining how close is the 
analogy treated of by Mr. Spencer in his essay 
on social organism, and elsewhere, between the 
physical and political world, and that the laws 
which have been trazed inthe evolution of or- 
ganic species may be traced no less in the evo- 
lution of political societies; ‘‘Recent Political 
Memoirs” is a long notice, with many quota- 
tions, of the much-reviewed Greville Memoirs ; 
“‘Savage Life” is areview of Bancroft’s ‘‘Native 
Races of the Pacific States of North America.” 
A large space is devoted to the notices of Con- 
temporary Literature, in which are comprised 
all the best recent works on theology, philos- 
ophy, politics, sociology, voyages, etc., etc.— 
—New York. 


The American Evangelists (D. L. Moody and 
Ira D. Sankey) in Great Britain and Ireland, 
by John Hall, D. D., New York, and George H. 
Stuart, Philadelphia, is an interesting narrative, 
edited by warm friends of the evangelists, of their 
mission abroad. All the most favorable news- 
paper notices, reports to synods, and other ec- 
clesiastical bodies, the utterances ot clergy of 
many denominations, concur in the facts of in- 
tense desire to attend the meetings, and to hear 
the American brethren—of the wonderful influ- 
euce of their methods and personal magnetism, 
of the vast numbers brought out into confession 
of the Christian faith, and enrollment in the 
army of Christian workers. The accounts co- 
incide in assurances of the quiet solemnity of 
the meetings, of the absence of excitement, or 
at least, of such excitement as has been usually 
supposed to attend similar revivals. Could the 
work be a permanent, life-long influence upon 
the minds and hearts of those who have been 
moved, none hereafter renouncing it as delu- 
sive, as has sometimes happened, rational men 
would have reason to rejoice at these great re- 
sults, and bid the evangelists God-speed on their 
errand.—New York, Dodd & Mead. 


Religion and Science: Letters on the Influ- 
ence of Spirit vpon Imponderable Actrenic 
Molecular Substances and the Life- Forces of 


lesque on himself.” 


book, says Pascal, is to know what to put at the 

beginning. Another last thing that writers dis- 

cover is, what to put at the end, namely, an in- 

dex, which opens the door to all the treasures a 

book contains. 

William Black’s Princess of Thule gained a 

hearty reception for what he has since written, 

and his Three Feathers, which Harper will soon 

publish, would be eagerly sought for the Prin- 

cess’ sake. Luckily it has quite enough attrac- 
tions of its own to win and charm readers. 

Prof. W. D. Whitney furnishes the latest 
volume in the International Scientific Series, on 
The Lifeand Growth of Language, a subject 
of profound interest, especially when treated by 
aman so scholarly and origina! as Prof. Whit- 
ney. This is unquestionably one of the books 
to be ‘read, marked, learned and inwardly di- 
gested.” 

Now is the time to lay in a stock of Leisure 
Hour stories for summer reading. Cherbuliez, 
Tourguénieff, Thomas Hardy. Mrs. Jenkyn, and 
other writers of like fame, have contributed to 
make a charming little library of fiction, easy 
to read and really worth reading; and Henry|a 
Holt & Co. have put it in a dress that suggests | © 
and invites to ‘‘fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Ten years ago Sherman marched to the sea 
regardless of the sensibilitics of any number of 
Confederates. Now, inhis Memoirs, he marches 
through the history of the war without heeding 
the sensibilities of any number of Union men; | ¢ 
he tosses brigadiers and major-generals aside 
with sublime indifference. He has a genius for 
making things lively, and for writing very inter- 
esting books. They leap to popularity at one 
bound. I 
Miss Lucy Larcom has written a story-poem 
which will be published soon by J. R. Osgood 
& Co. It is entitled An Jdyl of Work, and it 
weaves into the verse Miss Larcom’s own expe- 
rience and observation; and breathes her spirit 
of sincerity and noble contentment which is 
better than gold. Miss Larcom’s poetry is no 


au 


tl 


v 


tr 


s 


but a heart of goodness flooding daily life with 
heaven’s own suulight. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. have nearly ready a vol- 
ume of poems translated from the German— 
lyrics and songs that are native to German gen- 
jus, but rarely are well turned into English. 
This volume is called Exotics, and only the|/e 
initials of the translators are given, J. F. C. 
and L.C. If a guess may be hazarded, the 
book is due to Rev. James Freeman Clarke and 
his daughter, Miss Lilian Clarke. It will be one 
of the Saunterer’s Series, which fit hand and 
pocket so well. 

The New York 7 ribune finds ‘‘Warrington’s” 
Manual worthy of its metropolitan notice. It 
says: ‘The directions given by the author in 
regard to the procedure of public meetings are 
founded on the most approved practice of legis- 
lative bodies, and the reasons for their adoption 
are fully analyzed and explained. Mr. Robin- 
son’s style is of the essence of simplicity, and 
even the most obtuse rural patriot who may be 
called to preside over the destinies of a town-}S 
meeting need be at no loss to comprehend his 
meaning.” 

In these days of impromptu literature, when 
wind is so often mistaken for inspiration, it is 
tonic to read such works as those of Maine. 
The London 7imes, speaking of his early J/is- 
tory of Instituttons, remarks: ‘‘A quality which 
distinguishes Sir Henry Maine’s works is his 
singular charm of style and skill of composition. 
Each detail falls into its place, each illustration 
seems spontaneously to arise, so thatthe general | [ 


e 


P 


which fascinates the beholder, yet tells no tale 
to the uninstructed eye of the skill and labor 
which have gone to its composition.” tr 
The failure of Old and New, or its absorption | C 
by Scribner's Monthly, will cause no little re- 
gret; though probably much of this will be sym- 
pathy with Mr. Hale, who has put a deal of his 
vitality, physical and moral, into that magazine. 
Of course it ought to have prospered and made 
its indefatigable editor rich ; and it will, if it shall 
be started again in the millennium. Meanwhile 
it isa piece of good news that Scribner's Month- | iv 
ly is to have next year the additional attraction 


it 








Mind and Matter, is the title. in part, of an 
anonymous work, but understood to come from 
an active business man, who seeks to resist the 
advancement of atheism in late scientific teach- 
ings. He holds that life-forces in matter may be 
accounted for much earlier than the present 
claims of scientists, even without giving them 
separate independence of motion, or a conscious 
existence, except through spirit emanating from 
Deity. His arguments, as far as they go, show 
that material, as well as mental and social sci- 
ence, is dependent upon spirit for its active cre- 
ative force, and that the latter originates with 
Godalone; thatillustrative science by no means 


of a histurical novel by Mr. Hale. If it can be 
illustrated with pictures of the time to which the 
story relates, and with so excellent pictures as 
Scribner always has, it will be a superb magnet 
for subscribers. 

The Springfield Reputlican has been reading 





a Living —though certainly the Republican 
knows how, and does it in the most independent | 
fashion. It finds the book sensible and timely. 
“In fact, this unpretentious book is a reminder 
that nothing is more needed, to-day, than a re- 
vival of the teachings of ‘Poor Richard’ and St. 
Paul, with their virtual agreement in the opin- | 


of 


ou 


ex 





disproves immortality of the soul, accountability 
to God, or the necessities of a religious life, but | 
on the contrary points to a perfect harmony be- | 
tween relizion and science. The author writes 
earnestly and calmly, and in his effort to stay 
the tendency of modern thought in this direc- 
tion is fair and just according to his light. Ie 
is evident, however, he has not grasped the full 
philosophy of Darwin and the other evolution- 


ists. Nevertheless the book is one worthy of | ty. 


all investizators’ attention, and may be consult- 


Mudge & Son, printers. 


Aristophanes’ Apology : Including a Tran- | 
script from Euripides, being the Last Adren- 
tureof Balaustion, is the fall title of the new 
poem of Robert Browning; which title affords | 


a key to the contents—the old-time rivalry be- | Believe—oer falsehood truth is surely sphered, 
5 | O’er ugliness beams beauty, o’er this world 

| Extends that realm where, ‘‘as the wise assert,” 

| Philemon, thou shalt see Euripides 

of whatever was offen- Clearer than mortal sense perceived the man! 


tween those old Athenian dramatic Poets, the one | 
representing Comedy —coarse though it was— 
ridicule and caricature 
sive, personally, and in government and society ; 
the other representing Tragedy —dark and Pt 
didding though that was in many of its aspe 
the visitations of the ave 
bution on offending man. 
poem lie back more than two t 
ago, three centuries before the 
the days when the Spartans, 
jealous of the xtowin 
Athens, besieged 


under Lysander, | i 
! 


\ and touk the city. The scenes 
of the tragedy introduced, Euripides’ Herakles 
(Hercules) lie back other thousands of years: 
or rather bring these down to us, as though 
only of yesterday; verifying the Scripture—**4 
thousand years with the Lord is as one day.” 
The story opens on board the little vessel in |t 
which Balaustion and her husband, Euthukles 
were fleecing from the stormed city, of which 
they were adopted citizens, back to her native 

hodes, He it was, ‘‘the man of Phocis,” who 





Apology, has some things hard to be under- 


| O nothing doubt, Philemon! 
ed for an objector’s best hints.—Boston, Alfred Hatred and cark and care, what place have they 
| In yon blue liberality of heaven? 

How the sea helps! 


| Breast-high thence, some bright morning, and | 


| Heaven, earth, and sea, my warrant—in their | 


| per, calls the Spectator ‘the maiden aunt of 
ets English journalism. By a thousand signs we 
nging deities in retri- | may detect the 
The scenes of the | maid who comes to chat and 

housand years! work,’ who desires that her views 
Christian era, | pace with the time, 


& power and influence of | the 


of sermons with a studentship of Mr. Darwin; 
a delight in minor poets with an unfeigned in- 
| terest in the circumstances of celebrated mur- 
| ders; & courage in the statement of political 
opinions, and a wholly feminine distaste for ac- | 
curacy in_matters of fact. 


tor.” 


Yates must get on stilts to obtain a fair view of 
the Spectator. 


ion that ‘if any provide not for his own house 
he is worse than an infidel.” We shall make no 
attempt to summarize this treatise, but we rece! 
ommend every young man to buy it, study it, 
and, in the language of ‘mine ancient’ Pistol to 
his prisoner, ‘Perpend, Signior Dew, perpend!'” 
Robert Browning's new poem, Aristophanes’ 





aw 








This, for instance :— ln 
Greed and strife, | 





: | wit 
How rose-smit earth will 
rise 


be Rhodes! 


name 


The London World, Mr. Edmund Yates’s pa- | When sorrow is to be removed or sin to be} d 
| oe these differences of opinion seem very | thinking of it, when the friend said, 
| trifling. 
: ; | crime to virtue, what do I care if he come from | and afterwards increased this to $1000. The | , : i ; 

Presence of an intelligent old all the bells and candles of the Advent? Ihave | subscriptions had increased to $3300, when aj it was the duty of the patriot and the Christian | a8 well have arrived fresh and serene. Now,)a bugbear in one hundred years. 
o bind every section of this land together in| why should cars be made penal institutions, | science convention has some of the elements 


‘bring her 
shall keep 
while she herself remains 
No one but a spinster or 
Spectator could combine a passionate love 


que: 


gnorant of affairs. 
| 


the 
ish 


It is by all these 
raits that we become endeared to the Specta- 


This is entertaining, but we fear Mr. | vet. 


Goodness and sincerity are keys 





to every 


The last thing that we discover in writing @| and “Musical Criticism ;” the enthusiastic *‘Pil- 
grimage to Beethoven,” in which he quotes the 


master as setting forth what ag now ore as covery in which a larger charity and more ex- sway its opinions of our civic allegiance. 
the Wagner theory of opera; his pathetic half-| pensive reform is involved. He also said that 


out German musician in Paris; his accounts of 
the production of his firat opera, ‘‘The Love 
Veto,” and of the presentation of Weber’s | strongest of forces, and was, therefore, to be used. 
“Freischiitz” and the ‘“Tannhaiiser” in Paris; | Mr. Morse asked for an explanation from the 


his scheme of the legend of the Nibelungen, 
and a synopsis of his description of the opera- 
house now building for him at Bayreuth of 
which views and plans are given. 


COL. HIGGINSON ON “THE FABLE OF THE SUN 


delivered without notes, by reading Zsop’s fa- 
ble of the traveller who kept his cloak in spite 
of the violent efforts of the wind to deprive him 
of it, but threw it aside under the influence of 


cals is to uncloak the self-deceptions and con- 


suggest the best way of doing so. 


be here; those of us who are not here as Radi- 
cals have sympathy for a fight, or we should not 
be here. 
former to be ready to knock somebody down; 
when the only thing to do is to take sides and 
strike hard. 
is to determine for ourselves what the present 


not this is a time for combat. 
history of the world periods of contest and pe- 


laxed, when we no longer say ‘‘Be my brother, 
or I will kill you!” 


as they affect us, personally, but as they indi- 
cate the spirit of the age. 


pathy? Does not persecution grow less and 
less? Is there not a stronger tendency to co- 
operation among members of different sects? In 


condition of affairs in Massachusetts, when a 
Theist could not testify in the courts, a gov- 

i e 
pare Sane er denomiaation, and direct taxes were imposed for 
the support of churches, with the prescnt state 
of things, when atheists can testify, direct tax- 
ation for church purposes is abolished, and the 
only religious qualification demanded from a gov- 


spread and instantaneous indignation that arises 
when this tendency is violated is the strongest 


by no means balance the evidence of the gen- 
eral disposition to concession and toleration. 
As illustrations, the speaker quoted Newman’s 
recent acknowledgment that, in case of having 
to make a choice between his country and the 
Pope, he should put England first; and stated 
that half the Unitarian clergymen were in sym- 


world of free-religionists with the world of those 
who live among religious conventionalisms. 


sary it should be modified by the times. 
no more pleasant to be drowned by the last wave 
of an ebb tide than by the first surge of a flood, 
but we must recognize the difference. 
man Catholic Church, as some of us think, is 
dangerous to liberty; if every man and every 
woman in tbat church in America were abso- 
lutely consistent, it would be fatal to liberty. 


and do not need it, and not to those who are 
intolerant? Shall we persecute them because 
they are obliged to persecute us? I have been 
obliged to meet this question in the School Com- 
mittee, when the eligibility of a female teacher 
was disputed on the ground that she was a 
Catholic, but the very men who did this de- 
nounced the priests for withdrawing children 
from the public schools. 
consistency with which they apply our own 
principles. 
mittees, and have been dropped from two. 
not feel particularly proud of the way in which 


result may be fairly compared to a work of art cure tne place, but I wouid like to have carved 
upon my tombstone, if convenient, how I got 
off. 
about the abolition of the colored schools. and 


atholic child should not be expelled for re- 
fusing to read the Bible. 
intolerance exists as an exception, as when, un- 
der the plea of free thought, Catholic chaplains 
are excluded from jails and Catholic girls re- 
fused permission to teach. 
the church infallible, is it not better not to treat 


account of its strength. 
adds to its power, and power is ‘always attract- 


exclusion of the Bible from the public schools, 
arguing that to admit that it was too powerful 
an agency to be allowed to have any influence 
was to acknowledge that it was stronger than 
any counter-influence. 
admitted as a text-book in English literature 
and in ancient history; but he disclaimed any 
wish to introduce or to allow any liturgy or re- 
ligious exercises whatever, giving his voice in fa- 
George Cary Ezgleston’s little book, Jowto Make | vor of absolute secularization of the schools. 


siveness. 
side the great religions, but not if we are to find 


myselt, I believe that it is better not to claim 
the name of Christian, as it involves too many | tion of rubbish which had once been got rid of, 


secret societies. 
to anéther because he is his feliow-man, more 
| stood, but also many passages of sublime beau- | than he who does good because the object of his 
| benevolence can pinch his fingers in a particu- 


are not those in which I worship, but as long as 
those inside either organization don't interfere 


all bigotry that touched it. 
chaplains discuss theology, but they all worked | it 
| together. 
to banish certain forms of religion, that God} were the Lord's will he should purchase the 
wants them to be abolished? 


it can? If I could, by raising my finger, ban- | sa 


magic or by force, never. 
absolutely sure that we may 


— gvod comes. 
cherish what we think delusion, and we need to; man who gave $1000 offered to 
revise and re-revise our schemes, and in bidding Sulelensiet an ho rary loan; aa ‘ir wen warmly received. At last accounts he was at 


farewell to vanishing superstitions to endeavor | of altering the building so as to make it con-' Kansas, 


but immoral not to fight. I don’t know enough 
to meet these things good-naturedly, and I won't. 
Professor Morse made a little speech defend- 


Besides a sketch of his life the vol- 


coldness towards questions of charity and re- 
form, by saying that they are often engaged in 
perfecting some invention or making some dis- 


if Catholic teachers were admitted to the office 
ot teacher they should be watched. 

Miss Peabody explained that Colonel Higgin- 
son’s meaning had been that toleration was the 


tobiographical tale of the death of a worn- 


essayist himself, wh» rejoined that he had meant 
that fair argument was the only weapon against 
Catholicism. ‘The moment that one person says 
to another, ‘‘Because you are a Catholic you 
are wrong, no matter what has been your life,” 
that person is as bad as the Pope. If I am 
ee ey ready to die for anything, it is in defence of the 

The Radical Club. child who wants to be in the schools, or the girl 

—e— 








she is a Catholic. 
AND THk WIND.” 
Col. Higginson began his address, which was rays itself against education. 


ence Monthly have become Catholic? 


1e mild beams of the sun. The work of Radi- 


**[ never was before.” 


entionalisms of the world, and his aim was to 
All of us who 
re Radicals, he said, are slightly disposed to be 


ontestants; we love a fight, or we should not in the latter subject was greater. 


ginson asked who the speakers were at cach hear 
At times it is the first duty of a re- 


The thing for us to decide, to-day, tion there would have been a crowd. 








“Warrington.” 
ees 
TWO TOPICS TRENCHANTLY TREATED. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 





ondition of religion may be, and whether or 
There are in the 


iods of assimilation, when prejudices are re- 


Which of the two is this? 
t is necessary that we should look at events not 


Do we not, in the 
piritual world, see increased harmony and sym- 


refrain from other ‘‘amendments.” 
upport of this view, he contrasted the former 


after, are not the wisest and the best. 


rnor could only be chosen trom one Protestant | Whigs and the Know-nothings, after the rejec 


that can be said in their favor. 
form is needed, except such as affects the right 
of individuals and of certain classes now ex 
cluded trom the government. 


rnor is that he shall be a Christian. The wide- 


vidence of its existence, and such violations 


the process is easy refrain, also, for the temp 
athy with the Radicals, thus connecting the 


Make haste slowly in this matter of laws, also 
as well as constitutions. 
have the old rule about a religious test for wit 
nesses, and the old caste school, and so on 


If in any particular case antagonism be neces- 
It is 


The Ro- 


that here for?” and out it went, without debate 


hall we be tolerant to those who are tolerant 
vision of the statutes. 
he, ‘‘and is Old Double dead ?” 


I thank them for the 
our statutes. K 
1 have been on three School Com-| fuss about it in the judiciary committee. 
Ido 


got on, although I did nothing myself to se- | are good reasons. 


I was dropped from one because I brought 
because one-half the Senate may hold over. 
om the other because I insisted that a Roman 
in the bill of rights, and is easily discernible. 
I do not deny that 
seventh of the judiciary committee, never saw 
it, because he never looked for it; and so he is 


If we do not think 
his fellow-citizen, an ingenious young member 
of the debating society and patentee of the new 
dog-collar (moreover a client), thinks a change 
would be a benefit, he puts in an order to that 
effect. We have escaped these aspirations 
pretty well thus far this vear; but they have 
fastened on the Boston School-Board, perhaps 
because everybody agreed that that, at least, 
needed reformation, and the Senate and House 
could not go far out of the way in making pretty 
radical changes. But although they have re- 
duced the number, which is right, the other 
‘“‘reform” features are no improvements. That 
ram-shackle combination of wheels, pulleys and 
toggle-joints which made the committee a mar- 
vel of ineffectual do-nothingness, is retained, 
except that the number of members is reduced. 
It would be better to wait another year, and I 
am glad to see that they are likely to have to. 
NONSENSE, 
Per contra, as a reminiscence of the restora- 


as if it were so; as if we were afraid of it on 
The very suggestion 


e. He took similar ground against the entire 


It should, he said, be 


To-day we must choose between the attitude 
antagonism and the attitude of comprehen- 
It is good for us to try and go out- 


rselves shut up inside another no larger. For 


planations and a submission to the infallible | take the attorney’s oath. It had somehow, per- 


authority of a single human being, but I do not| haps by the good sense of Horace Mann and 
think it necessary to spend my time in fighting | Theron Metcalf, got reduced in size, and, at the 
Christianity. 
feel it my duty to be an anti-Mason like my 
friend General Phelps of Vermont, who calls 
conventions to which few persons go; writes 
books that few people read, and, I fear, lies 


I’m not a Mason, but I do not | time of the revision of 1860, Tappan Wentworth 
of Lowell got the old oath back again, and the 
youthful and ingenuous law-student, before he 
steals a dollar, is obliged to swear that he will 
‘do no falsehood nor consent to the doing of any 


ake nights and weeps that he cannot do more| in court;” that he ‘‘will not wittinglv or wil- 
g Bi) 


to convince people that they must fight against | lingly promote or sue any false, groundless, or 
unlawful suit, nor give aid or consent to the | serenade, he said he came not to speak of pub-| men and homely women—for in a car pretty 


I respect a man who does good 
same ;” that he ‘‘will delay no man for lucre or 
malice,” and soon. Isn't it funny? The only 
oaths that seem to me to be good for anything 
way; so the forms of the Christian Church 


oath which kept a rush of rebels into Congrese 


h me, let them go on and work as they can. | during the days of reconstruction. There is 


faculty or voard of instruction of the ‘Faith 


an obtain ten signatures for petitions for|to him from the Lord. The plan rested in his 


‘I will give 
If a man bring a brother back from | you $1000 towards it.’ -Another offered 9500, 


more sympathy with him than with the man| year ago the house on Beacon Hill place was | t 
who stays to argue the scientific bearing of the | offered for sale. 


The thought of buying it did 
stion. I never knew of any theological | not enter his mind; he had not Money enough. 


plank in the anti-slavery platform, but it cured| Some one asked him why he did not, and he . 
I never heard army | answered, ‘If it is the Lord’s will, we shall have | and he believed we should, by word and act, | ti 
The sale was to be on| concede equal rights to all men; put into our| 0 


‘ in his own time.’ 
Again, are we sure, in our eagerness | Wednesday. On Monday he p-ayed that if it 
Are we sure that | house it should be indicated by a direct gift for 
world has got all the good out of them that | the purpose. 


the Roman Catholic Church, would J do it?/| to Dr. Cullis, hearing of the plan, had a 


Never. I would by argument if I could; by | it, and offered $1000 towards the purchase. He 
You and I are not | did not dare hesitate after such a manifestation | ¥ 


not need the church | of the diyine will. 
The world goes on well; in the strife of | house for $32,100. Gifts came in, and 
We need to see those | been coming in ever since. The same gentle- 





who wants to be a teacher, and canyot because 
I am surprised to hear Pro- 
fessor Morse oppose Catholicism because it ar- 
Is it possible, 
then, that President Elivt and the Popular Sci- 


Mr. Hallowell remarked that he was glad to 
hear that the essayist was ready to fight for 
something. ‘‘Soam I,” rejoined the ex-Colonel ; 
Mr. Hallowell argued 
that from the fact that the audience was smail at 
the legislative hearing on church-taxation and 
large at the suffrage-hearing, that the interest 
Colonel Hig- 


ing, thereby drawing a laugh from those who 
knew that his name was on the published List, 
and said that he thought that if Mr. Phillips had 
been one of the speakers against church: taxa- 


A genera! discussion followed.— Globe report. 


There is a certain degree of satisfaction in 
the fact that although the Legislature is going 
to adjourn without taking the needful prelimi- 
nary steps towards the extension of the right of 
suffrage to women, it has had the good sense to 
Nothing in 
our political history has yet occurred to show 
that the general principles of the constitution 
of 1780, modified in their working forty years 
The 


tion of the constitution of 1853, got frightened, 
and by a series of single amendments adopted 
most of the ‘‘reforms” of the coiilitionists. 
Probably this was inevitable—this is about all 
No other re- 


The true rule of 
constitution-making and constitution-mending 
seems to be this: if your process of amending 
is difficult, bear with inconveniences, and even 
inequalities, as long as you can, if the alterna- 
tive be the mere trying of experiments; for, 
when it comes to these, your quack is as likely 
to be heard and obeyed as anybody; and when 


tation to try experiments is increased, and the 
citizen ought not to be obliged to ask from year 
to year under what constituticn he is living. 


It was provoking to 


kept alive year after year, until some day, when 
nobody but the newspaper reporter was looking 
on or listening, some member asks: ‘‘What is 


and was missed only by the oldest legislator 
some day as he looked over the most recent re- 
“Bless my soul!” said 
“Tythingman! 
what’s a tythingman?” asked somebody in the 
house which acted on the revision of 1860. The 
function of the tythingman was explained; the 
inquirer said he had never heard of the officer 
before; and then, after looking about to see if 
there were any friend of the tythingman, moved 
to ‘‘strike it out,” and so he made his exit from 
This was better than to make a 
The 
Sunday laws will go the same way by-and-bye. 
But for most of our statutes and customs there 
I believe the annual election 
and term of office is better than the biennial; 
that when the people want a new policy they 
ought to have it, without waiting a second year 


For most of these plans a sound principle exists 
The young lawyer or student, who makes one- 


misled into the notion that an old statute or 
custom is mostly an accident, any way; and if 





venient for its present use was taken up and 
completed. It now stands subject to a mort- 
gage of $20,000.” Cunning, cunning Cullis! 
He ascertains by actual purchase, or bond, or 


published thirty years ago and now first pub-| hopeful spirit as those of the essayist, and he | something of that sort, that he is likely to get} ment of his death at Louisville, Ky., on Mon- 
poke very warmly of the kindly reception that | the house, or the gift, and then prays lustily for | day, is not a surprise. Mr. 


it! 
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MR. WEISS ON “INFLUENCE.” 
In answer to inquiries we have to say we have 
printed an extra edition of Rev. JOHN WEISS’S 
discourse on WASHINGTON, LINCOLN and PARKER, 
as illustrating “Influence,” which can be had of the 
New England News Co. and at this office, at 
FIVE CENrs PER Copy. 








Ecclesiasticism. 
Epiror CommMonweattu :—I have read your 
editorial, ‘‘The Catholic Church,” and one in 
the Christian Union, ‘‘The Cardinal,” and I 
cannot but protest against the too-generous wel- 
come they express to the new stride of a power 
from which Americanism cannot help appre- 
hending mischief. The attempt of the Romish 
Church on our free-school system in New York 
revealed an animus that recalled with force 
‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” The 
Ecumenical Council darkened the horizon of the 
world. Why should our Protestant press ex- 
tend greeting to the investiture of a Cardinalate? 
We do not want the Romish Church to attain 
such growth and power as will enable it to prac- 
ticalize its views on popular education, or to 
It 
occurs to me to be opportune occasion for 
thorough-bred writers to point out the salient 
feature of the Catholic sect in the United States 
instead of giving countenance to its accession. 
Now, why is it that, if the appointment of a Ro- 
man Cardinal could have been defeated by “ul- 
tra Protestants,” as Mr. Beecher styles them, 
they would not have created the office in this 
country? Of course, we can rejoice in our 
might, which allows even Jesuits among us, but 
we cannot help feeling jealousy of the Pope's 
increase of authority.—Yours truly, —— —— 


This letter affords a very good text for a few 
suggestions pertinent to the occasion of the dis- 


and Boston. 


have no fears of the Romish hierarchy. 


yielded its pretensions, and been glad to exis 
on the same terms as other religious bodies. 


on occasions of church ceremonials, are al in 
dications and efforts in this direction. 


8] action has been manifested by its opponents, i 
~| has seldom pushed the controversy to an issue 
but has subsided, and allowed the old order o 
things to continue. 

We have in this country a community of re 
markable independence and elasticity of mind 


places in counting-rooms and stores. 


ten, or even yielded, by Catholic parents. 


each a check and oversight upon the others. 


Protestant organizations. 


ren.” We have not seen so much toleration in 


to put ourselves under their protection. 


among the Congregationalists who would think 
it no great harm, even now, to serve a radical 
ora heretic as John Calvin cooked Servetus; 
we think a Presbyterian might be found who 
would stop a pleasure-seeker on the highway on 
Sunday and clap him into jail; we have lately 
seen one Universalist acting the Pope among 
his weaker brethren, and another, a Jesuit in 
all but brains, misrepresenting better Christians 
than himself solely on a difference of opinion. 
No! we are for the fullest freedom for all, and 
exclusive privileges for none. When the Cath- 
olic Church passes the bounds of propriety in 
this country it will be stopped by the general 
sentiment; and when a Protestant body does the 
same it will have like treatment, if not from its 
jealous neighbors, then from those secular or- 
ganizations, political or otherwise, who mean 
that this republic shall be absolutely free for the 
expression of honest thought. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


citizen, Hon. Henry Wilson, on his journeying 
to the Pacific coast seems to be testing the 
kindness and good-will of the Southwest quite 
thoroughly. He has visited the graves of Jack- 
son, Polk and Taylor, the colored echools, the 
exchanges of the merchants, etc., etc., and been 


lic affairs, nor had they anything to do with his 


are those which the individual they are pre- | nessee and Arkansas, and had received nothing | | 
sented to refuses to take. For example, the| but kindness from all with whom he had met. | and the special motion in each mirror, the world trums” the last time he was there. I should | 


I don’t care what they are logically bound to do | some doubt even about those. However, are | great efforts making to improve that section of| takes part in it. Th 
to me; I never knew half-a-dozen persons who | they any more or less profane than Dr. Charles | the country. There were more peace and or-| of you is sure to swing back and forth on his 
were logical, and they were not all Ciristians; | Cullis and the set of men who constitute the 
and while this interference grows less and less, 
year by year, I do not array myself under the | Training College”? Four years ago, Dr. Cullis D : § f : f : 
banner of the anti-them. There is so much to | “began asking God for just such a place as they | that it would increase, and that in every section | atingly, is added to the general nauseating effect. 
be really done that I shall work for those things. | now had for these meetings, and the moment he | of our country we should come to know each| You long inexpressibly to rest your head and | ‘‘cusses” who figure in caucus. 
“ip instance, when I find that in my own town! did so the whole plan of a training college came other better aud love each other more than we 
| church-taxation where I can obtain one for fe-| mind, and he said nothing of it to any one till » 
| male-suffrage, I shall work for the latter reform, | one day a friend asked him why he did not un- 


der and hope and confidence there than at any 
time since the close of the war. He trusted 


try is large enough for us all—for every race— 


laws; 


On Tuesday evening his friend | erly love, and a rivalry in doing good and in| h 
id to him that another friend, a perfect stranger building up the country, would animate every | 
pproved | heart in every section of the land. This speech | cupant can sit still if he likes, and nat be con- 9 
as frequently applauded, and the assemblage | ti 
The next day he bought the | dispersed with evident feelings of pleasure and | train. 
have | good-will. The nextday, at the Merchants’ Ex- | fort as well as household? 
change, he made another brief speech which was 











play made by the Romanists lately in New York 


Under our political system, without a state 
church, and the full freedom of all sects, we 
With- 
out question it is an aggressive and usurping 
power wherever an opportunity is permitted it; 
it is equally a truckling and deferential suppliant 
whenever a strong hand in the state seizes it. 
Evidence of the last is afforded in numerous in- 
stances, conspicuously in the case of Henry 
VILI.’s dealing with it, and ever since down to 
the present decade when Victor Emanuel has 
figuratively taken it by the throat and nearly 
shaken the Pope out of Italy. Bismarck and 
Germany have compelled papacy to sue for ex- 
istence merely, foregoing all pretensions for su- 
premacy. Wherever there has been a deter- 
mined purpose to recognize but one sovereignty 
in a state, and that the civil, Catholicism has 


In saying this we do not deny that its efforts 
are for aggrandizement continually. The de- 
mands for subsidies for sectarian schools in 
New York, the attempt here-and-there to eject 
the Protestant Bible from the schools, the cun- 
. | ning to control school supervisors and commit- 
teemen, with the gorgeous and repeated displays 


But it is 
nevertheless true, when resolute and courageous 


Those reared as Protestants, and many of the 
sons ot the Catholic Church growing up to 
-}| manhood among Protestants, care very little for 
the pretensions and ordinances of ‘‘the church.” 
The direst opponents of sectarian schools have 
been Irish mothers, whose bright boys have had fix the spot, have been lately made by permis- 
such an education as has secured them good 
It will be 
a long while before such advantages are forgot- 
In 
fact, the whole population of our country is 
’ | permeated with a purpose to let each denomina- 
tion stand on its individual merit as a teacher 
of religion, with undue advantages to none, and 


Could we join in the outery against the Cath- 
olic Church we should certainly not let our 
voice be silent upon the pretensions of some 
We should feel some- 
what as William Blackstone, the first settler of 
Boston, did when he declared ‘the left England 
to be quit of the lords spiritual, and he should 
leave Boston to be freed from the lord breth- 


the denominations about us that we are willing 
With- 
out individualizing, we know of a man or two 


Deata or Ex-Vice Presipert Joun C. | 
Brecxivaipce.—Mr. Breckinridge had been | 
riously ill for some days, and the announce- | 





Breckinridge was 


but fifty-five years of age. His father, who died | 


John Knox, the great Scottish reformer. He | ° 
was early cared for by his father’s mother and 
sent to the College of Danville, Ky., where he 
graduated at the age of seventeen years. He 
immediately entered upon the study of the law, 
and as soon as he attained his majority he com- 
menced the practice at Burlington, Iowa. Re- 
maining there but a year or two, he returned to 


t 


where he resided at his death. He was elected 
twice to the Legislature. A very felicitious 
speech, made at one of the receptions of Henry 
Clay, attracted the favorable regards of that dis- 


becoming a candidate for Congress, Mr. Breck- 
inridge was elected in spite of the large Whig 
majority of the Lexington district. He was re- 
elected without difficulty. His career in the 
House of Representatives was honorable to him, 
as he enjoyed the reputation of being an indus- 
trious and vigilant legislator, as well as an able 
debater. His nomination to the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1856 was said to be unsolicited. He 
concurred, however, in all of Buchanan’s pol- 
icy, and hence fitted himself to be the leader of 
the Southern element in the division of 1860. 
With secession, he went with the Confederates, 
and was a general in their service. Lic was not 
much of a soldier, nor much of a statesman 
previously. He had all the honors he could 
bear, and died with the stain upon his memory 
of willingness to sever the country which had 
made him one of its legislators and an eminent 
representative. Since the war he has been in 
complete privacy. 


A CENTENNIAL aT MARBLEHEAD. —Ninety- 
nine years ago last Sunday occurred an event in 
the series of circumstances attending the open- 
ing of the American Revolution which is en- 
titled to important consideration. Upon the 16th 
of May, 1776, Captain Mugford captured a Brit- 
ish supply ship loaded with power, siege-guns, 
mortars, and other valuable munitions of war. 
The vessel was safely brought tu port, and Mug- | 
ford enjoyed a triumphant ovation for his daring | 
exploit. The next day, however, the 17th, in 
returning to his native town, his little vessel ran 
ashore. The commander of the British fleet 
that lay in the offing determined to punish the 
Yankee captain, and sent a number of boats 
filled with men to capture the vessel. The 
boats were driven off, but in the action Mugford 
fell to the deck mortally wounded. Thinking 
his fall might dishearten his men, he exclaimed : 
“Fight on as though I could still direct you, and 
don’t give up the vessel!” Muyford’s body was 
| brought to Marblehead for burial, and the citi- 
zens, still rejoicing over his brilliant victory, 
were now plunged into int grief and sorrow 
at his sudden death. He was buried with mar- 
tial honors and every possible mark of respect 
shown in conveying his body to its final resting- 
place upon the ‘Old Hill.” Colonel Glover’s 
Marblehead Marine Regiment, in which he was 
a captain, assisted as a guard of honor. The 
importance of this capture at that opportune 
moment can hardly be estimated. The prize 
value of the capture was then estimated at 
$309,000, but this sum is a mere bagatelle com- 

pared with the service done to the army of 
f Washington in supplying it with just the means 
needed for a proper equipment and to success- 
fully prosecute the siege of Boston. Yet his- 
tory rarely records this heroic deed, and the 
grave of Mugford to this day remains unmarked 
by stone or monument. Indeed, the exact spot 
of his grave cannot with absolute certainty be 
stated. Excavation by members of the Mug- 
ford Fire Association, with a view to definitely 
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sion of the proper authorities, and enough has 
been found to locate his grave with reasonable 
certainty. A strong feeling exists in the com- 
munity to erect a monument to the memory of 
Mugford upon the 100th anniversary of his vic- 
tory. ‘The deeds of the sons of Marblehead in 
the Revolution were so many that it has been 
thought best to select this prominent event and 
appropriately commemorate it by a centennial 
celebration May 16, 1876. Measures will soon 
be taken to properly inaugurate the undertaking, 
and to bring the celebration to a successful com- 
pletion. We printed, a few weeks since, a fine 
poem by Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (a native of Marblehead), commemorat- 
ing this deed of Mugford’s, which doubtless wil! 
be remembered by our readers, 


ComMFoRTABLE TRAVELLING. — The Boston 
correspondent of the Worcester Spy has a sen- 
sible and timely word on the possibility of greater 
comfort 1n railroad travelling, remarking that, 
some time ago, in a lecture on porcelaine and 
pottery, Mr. Charles Elliott proposed, half in 
fun, half in earnest, that there should be a pro- 
fessorship of hcusehold art at Harvard. The 
growing interest in all that relates to furniture 
and decoration seems to make such a professor- 
ship far from impossible. One must hope that 
this improvement in houses will soon be ex- 
tended to cars; it seems now as if amazing in- 
genuity were employed in making cars as hid- 
eous as possible. You start some sunny morn- 
ing for a long journey; the drawing-room car 
is hot, and the sun pours in through the big 
windows (80 big that you can’t open or shut 


chairs, dances on the polished plated bulwarks 
and fortifications of the lamps, runs along the 
is intensified in the numberless mirrors. You 
may ehut out all this by pulling down green 
shades, or drawing hot woolen curtains of vari- 
so do your fellow-passengers. 


You seat your- 


wraps and bags on the floor. To be sure, some 


asked by the intelligent traveller. 
pedients of safety, all the little conveniences 
which experienced voyagers expect, are here 
supplied to the minutest particular. 


CORRESPONDENUE. 
A Run to New York, 


PECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Fatt River, Mass., May 21, 1875. 


born at Lexington, Ky., in 1820, so that he was | 72= SOUND ROUTE TO NEW YORK VIA FALL RIVER. 


Elegance and convenience of travel may be 


when he was three years old, was a prominent said to have consummated on this route. First, 
citizen of Kentucky, and his mother was agrand- | ‘he Old Colony Railroad puts on every two 
daughter of Dr. John Witherspoon of revolu- | years a complete equipment of uniform and 
tionary memory, and a lineal descendant of | commodious cars, which, under the conductor- 


hip of Mr. Porter, yields nothing that could be 
All the ex- 


Then, as 
o the boats: at this season the train, leaving 


Boston at 5.30, and arriving at 7, P. M., finds 
alternately each day at Fall River, the ‘‘Provi- 
Kentucky, married, resumed practice in Scott | ence ane ths. san — hare yenned: 
county, and afterward removed to Lexington, | well known, into the proprietorship of the Old 
Colony road. These boats are unsurpassable 
in elegance and convenience also. 
their trips with great regularity, and without an 
exception, almost, land their colony of passen- 


They make 


tinguished man, so that although a Democrat, on gers in New York, at pier 28, at the foot of Mur- 
ray street, about 7 o’clock. Excellent meals are 


served on board, and one can readily imagine 
Himself at the best-regulated hotel on land. 
all these details the hands of complete organiz- 
ers are recognized — J. R. Kendrick, superin- 
tendent of the road, J. Sprague, Jr., generai 


In 


passenger agent of the road, George L. Connor, 


the same on the steamboat line, and George A. 


Rice, steward of the ‘‘Providence.” 
A COMPLIMENT TO THE PRESS. 


moorings at the company’s pier. 
outfit of fully $150,000. 
overhauled the past winter. 


holsteries, elegant state-rooms, fine cutsine 


anywhere. It was the universal opinion of al 


had been reached on this boat. 
persons connected with the officers’ department 


lookouts’. 
AT NEW YORK. 


It is a bedlam o 
The streets ar 


that business is dull there. 
noises and general confusion. 


prosper in the future equally with the past. 
Cc. W. 3S. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 19, 1875. 
THE RECENT FRAUDS. 


and what has been said and done about ther 


evil have been provided as plentifully as at an 
phatically a century of remedies. 


ber well enough for half a century, at least, an 
I know there has been a deal done in the caus 


dle. 


ious and always highly promising. But if w 


ing and unaccountable lying in Brooklyn, i 
against the reformers and their inventions re 
markably well. 
Majesty is proving a success, and the most suc 


and churches, and social science conventions 


every hand. 
A CIVIL-SERVICE SET-BACK. 
When the whiskey frauds were firstunearthec 


organized and performed its celebrated systeu 


grist is a stupendous fraud. 


reformers. The performance of De Anges 





cars have a few racks, and some a few pegs, 
but usually the drawing-rooms have neither, 
a wholly insufficient supply. You try in vain to | 


women become plain, and homely ones are hid- | 


chair-pivot, and the swing of the staring, hot 
red plush, to which your clothes cling exasper- 


continental empire; we had proved ourselves, | but bear it to the journey’s end, and arrive | ford's reason for avoiding a caucus. 
ertake the very thing, He replied he had been | in peace and war, a brave people; we are aj with aching head, tired neck strained by its | Adams would certainly have smiled with both 
strong people; united, we stand against the|jerks,when you fell asleep with head wabbling | corners of his mouth at the thought of his in- 
orld. United, he believed, we are to be, and | about, and frayed temper, when you might just | nocent North-End contrivance growing to such | 


bonds of love, affection and interest. This coun- | when the use of them is not limited to crimi- | of the caucus. 
nals? Why should they not be painted in quiet | mon practical sense from the caucus, and it 
nts, upholstered in neutral colors, have only | might be difficult to distinguish it from the con- 
ne looking-glass at each end, or one in each | vention; for, in spite of the denunciation af pol- 
hearts what we put into our constitution and| compartment, have drab window-shades, and ‘iticians at these conventions, they never hold 
and that peace and harmony, that broth- | windows that are manageable, and, above all, one without discussing politics and elaborating 
ave broad, cool chairs, with a back sufficiently some scheme to conduct politics without any 
igh to rest the head, and made so that the oc- schemers; some plan to run the machine with- 


h 


| 











Hill centennial from prior engagements. 


or | fore 
and berating Congress for not granting more 
everywhere received with respect and cordiality. | escape a mirror; they are everywhere, and so, money to continue it, the facts were coming out 
At St. Louis, last Friday night, in response to a| placed as to repeat indefinitely a vista of sleepy which explode the whole thing. 


nually swung round by the motion of the consoling to the spirits af the men who meet 
Can we nat have steam-car art and com- ‘in these canclaves, no doubt. , The only thing 
| which seems to be out of the way in regard to 


it all is, that where anything has to be accom- 


The President cannot come to the Bunker- | plished in politics or other things there must be 
| work and contrivance, 


the convention of the success of the plan, 


Ig IT THE Caucus? 
I notice that Mr. Bradford at the convention 


visit; he had been travelling in Kentucky, Ten- | eous; then these mirrors of course reflect the assailed the caucus, and said he should not go 
andscapes, and what with the outside motion | to another, as they laughed at him and his ‘‘nos- 


; are quite likely to be the very men who carry ; 
nostrums which provoke laughter in irreverent 


I suppose they 


shut your eyes, but no rest is possible; the back never laugh in a social science convention—if 
ave done. We have, he said, a magnificent | of the chair is too low; there is nothing to do | they do they might well have laughed at Brad- 


Old Sam 


A social 


Leaving out laughter and com- 


ut machinery. It is all very well, and highly 





and mere gad is of no 


On Wednesday evening last, these gentlemen 
united in an invitation to about sixty members 
of the press of New England to test the merits 
of this route to New York, and they found, as 
they anticipated, everything in excellent order. 
The run was made on time to Fall River, and 
by seven the next morning they were quietly at 
This boat cost 
a million and a quarter, and requires a yearly 
It is, with its compan- 
| ion boat, now in tip-top order, having been fully 
With its three 
decks, its spacious double saloons, its choice up- 


warmed by steam and lit by gas, no more 
sumptuous palaces of travelling can be found 


present that the acme of steamboat travelling 
There are forty 


twenty-four with the engineers’, sixty-one with 
the stewards’, and five with the watchmen and 


A stranger to New York would hardly believe 


crowded with drays and vehicles of all descrip- 
tions—the hotels abundantly filled. All the ev- 
idences of enterprise and vast energy are mani- 
fest, and the city seems destined to grow and 


I confess to having been greatly exercised over 
recent developments pertaining to the whiskey 
rings, customs frauds, Indian frauds, land frauds, 


in the social science convention and the news- 
papers given specially to the cause of reform. 
Such a jumping to conclusions was hardly ever 
known before, and remedies for this and that 


time in the last century, which has been em- 
I can remem- 


of reform during that time; much money has 
been spent, much labor; and the amount of 
breath devoted to that end has been incalcula- 
Reformers have risen on every hand, and 
the devices invented to stay the progress of 
Satan have not only been numerous, but ingen- 


are to credit all the reports which come in and 
seem to be reliable, even leaving out of the | board is harrowing. 
question entirely all the deliberate false swear- 


must be confessed that the Devil holds his own 
I sometimes think his Satanic 
cessful thing out, notwithstanding our pulpits 


and various engines of reform that abound on 


the disciples of Dorman B. Eaton and George 
William Curtis shouted: ‘‘Ah, yes! what else 
could be expected under such a corrupt system 
uf appointment?” ‘We told you so.” Before | 
the noise had died away, however, the customs 
frauds came to light, and then it is shown that 
the prize competitor under the Curtis and Eaton 
rules turns out to be the grand manipulator and 
schemer through whose agency the silk ring was 


of phlebotomy on the United States Treasury. | ° 
Now, what is the answer of Eaton &Co.? Simply | No doubt a man may be a “gentleman” and take 
that rogues may have intelligence, and may be | ¢4re of horses and cows, but the woman is only 
able to pass the examinations. That is correct. 
There is no doubt about it, and opinions agree ; it wold better accord with the ideas of our 
on the point; but what becomes of the grand | womans’-rights friends if it read: ‘Situation 
panacea of Curtis & Co.? We were to be done | Wanted by a gentleman and lady—the gentle- 
with frauds when their machine was put in op- | Man to take care of horses and cows, the lady 
eration, so they said; and lo! the very _ 

The prize “‘gum- | 
drop” is bogus, and the entire group of politi- | tion of the suburban postoffices with the Boston 
cal appointees in the New York Custom House | office, the Postmaster-General has extended it 
them yourself), the light blazes on the gaudy | have not collectively done so much swindling as | farther. He has ordered the discontinuance of 
colors of the ceiling, flames on the red of the | this single specimen from the confectory of the the offices at West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, 


account. The contrivers and the workers al 
ways win, and they who run away lose the prize, 
and can’t join in the laugh, nor see where it 
comes in. 

A MORAL. 
The trouble with our savans and the no-party 
men is an excess of simplicity. There are no 
inventions fur making people honest yet pat- 
ented that are worth a straw. The man who 
has passed the competitive examination loves the 
bribe of the distiller with as much ardor as any 
politician, and the man who stays away from the 
caucus is as vulnerable to temptation as he who 
goes in. David A. Wells and George William 
bemoan the extravagance of public officials, but 
no two public officials of the last dozen years 
so astonished the accounting officers by the di- 
mensions of their bills as David and George 
when they were in the business of reforming 
extravagance with a commission from “Uncle 
Sam.” Their plans were very wise and costly; 
but, whether in operation or out, no one can tell 
the difference as regards frauds on the govern- 
ment. Government is purely a matter of ad- 
ministration, depending upon the capacity and 
fidelity of the oflicers and the degree of moral 
uprightness in society at large. A nation of 
scoundrels choosing its own rulers will not get 
through without some fraud and some extrava- 
gance. The morality of the government will 
not rise very much higher than the morality of 
the time and the people, and no cunningly-de- 
vised machinery will supply defects in human 
character. L 
BRIEF NOTES. 


. 3. b. 





Alexander H. Rice comes into prominence as 
a most available candidate for Governor next 
fall. 

The question of the town during the week has 
been, What did the gift to Charlotte Cushman, 
on the occasion of her retiracy from the stage, 
cost? 

The Common Council wants to overdo the 
Fourth-ot-July this year. The Seventeenth of 
June is not enough, with a reasonable display 
on the Fourth, for it. 4 


The Old and New has been merged into Serib- 
, | ners. Cause—$14,000 deficiency. Sorry! Mr. 
Hale will write for Seridner's ; but think of the 
liberalist, Hale, seconding Holland, the con- 
1 | servative ! 

Col. D. B. Anthony, editor of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas, 7imes, a brother of Susan B., 
» | has been fatally shot by a brother editor, Will- 
iam Embry, of the Appeal of that city. It was 
an editorial quarrel. 


The Legislature has adjourned, with a com- 
paratively short session. It has done some 
good things, but left undone some that would 
‘have reflected honor on it. The Senate was 
rather a weak body this year. 


f 
e 


The Universalists are so busy working up the 
growth of their denomination in Boston that 
they will forego their accustomed anniversary - 
week festival. The editor of the Universalist 
is chairman of the committee of the whole. 

Jeremiah Prescott, for some thirty years con™ 
nected with the Eastern Railroad, has been 
nominated by Gov. Gaston and contirmed by 
the Council to the position of manager of the 
Hoosac Tunnel and Troy and Greenfield Rail- 
road. 

The new Chief-Justice of Utah, McKean, tells 
Ann Eliza that she cannot recover alimony from 
Brigham Young, as, in marrying him, she com- 
mitted an illegal act, knowing he was living in 
polygamy. The decision frees every wife of 
Brigham who chooses to leave. 


0 


y| The New Hampshire Democrats, by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, have unseated two members 
elect of the Senate, and thereby gained a con- 
d| trol of that body, nullifying the political action 
e | of the House. It is such maneuvring that will 
continue to incense the people against that party. 





One of the survivors of the wrecked steamer 
“Schiller” gives probably the true reason of the 
disaster: ‘‘Many of the crew and passengers 
were intoxicated, one of the officers iaving cel- 
ebrated his birthday that evening.” ‘The story 
e} told occasionally by passengers on the ocean 
steamers of the prevalence of intoxication on 


Our ex-school superintendent, John D. Phil- 
| brick, has been engaged by the National Bureau 
of Education to assist in arranging for the exhi- 
- | bition of the New England States in the educa- 
tional department of the Centennial Exposition 
~|at Philadelphia. He has also been appointed 
ageut of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
»| and will enter upon this service as soon as he 
has fulfilled the former engagement. 

It is remarked of Judge Kelley’s assertion 
1 that all the South needs is more currency, that 
in California they have no currency at all, and 
have not had for fifteen years, and yet recent 
| Statistics show that there is a great rush of im- 
|} migration thither, that the yield of wool, wine, 
grain and tobacco promises to be enormous, and 
mining was never more profitably carried on 
than at present. California is, in fact, now, the 
most prosperous part of the country. 








The Quincy (atriot has as an advertisement : 
, | “Situation wanted by a gentleman to take care 
; of horses and cows, and his wife as a cook.” 


; mentioned as a ‘‘wife” and ‘‘cook.” We think 


to cook for the family.” 


Such has been the success of the consolida- 


| Allston, Brighton, Roslindale, Boylston Station, 


raises ‘“‘high jinks” with the Jenckes’ system, | Revere, Winthrop, North Somerville and West 
cord which is twisted of two staring colors, and | as it proves that system as much lacking in se- | Somerville, making twelve in all, and establish- 
curity as the one it displaced; and it shows that | ed six as branch offices: West Roxbury, Jamai- 
the politicians don’t hold a monopoly of the }ca Plain, Brighton, Allston, Revere and Win- 
rascality of the country, as has been asserted by | throp, under the jurisdiction of General Burt. 


Tue Vice-Presipenrt Asroap.—Our fellow- | ous bright colors, but you want some light, and| by the advocates of the Jenckes-Curtis-Eaton This makes twenty-five offices consolidated with 
|scheme. It is but recently since the Board made | Boston within the past two years. 

self in a chair terribly stuffed, and pile up your ‘ite report to the President and claimed a won- 
derful improvement over the old system, and 
even while Mr. Eaton was loudly bragging be- 


Some of our citizens seem never so happy as 
when nagging the city government about the 
|Common. The present authorities do not seem 
| to us to be vandals, or spoliators, or speculators. 
| They have a fair degree of public and private 
| virtue. We think they can be trusted for six 
' months longer, especially the Aldermen. Whas 
|the protestants now are troubled about is the 
| absence of a high and rigid fence on the Tre- 
mont-street side of the Common. Many of 
them have evidently not travelled far. Should 


they go to New York they would find the parks 


He had come to the conclusion that there were | Seema to be in a whirl, and your head soon | think it likely they did. Irreverent men do} ind squares improved by the openness which 
The man or woman in front | sometimes get into a caucus, and, when there, 
| . 

| they may laugh if there be anything to laugh at, 
| and the men who cannot stand being laughed at | 
' 


| belongs to them. A high curb, to prevent the 
| ingress of horses and vehicles, is all that is 
' needed. 

The case of Carl Zerrahn against the execu- 
tive committee of the Peace Jubilee of 1872 has 
| been finally decided by the Supreme Court in 
| favor of the defendants. It was a suit to re- 
| wovet $5000 for services as conductor of the 


chorus. The case was heard by Thomas Rus- 


| sell as auditor, and afterwards by Judge Pitman, 
}in the Superior Court, on appeal, the decision 


in both cases being for the defendants. The 
plaintiff carried the case tu the Supreme Court 
on exceptions, but they were overruled. In an 
agreement with Mr. Gilmore, the plaintiff ex- 
presaly agreed that if the jubilee was a failure 
he should have no claim against anybody. That 
it was a failure everybody knows. What is sin- 
gular is that the suit should have been pressed. 


Rev. Dr. Webb. of the Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, on Sunday evening last argued 
that the death penalty was not only of divine 
origin and command, as revealed in the Old 
Testament, but enforced by the teachings of 
Christ. Reason and experience both demon-~ 
strated, he said, the necessity of forfeiting the 
life of the murderer. Human instinct every~ 
where recognizes that golf defence requires the 
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want it to traverse t 
remind us the batg 
Hill and not in the 
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warned by the cente 
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More nice music, 
& Co.'s. 

The Nursery, for 
as usual. 
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groom. 

A good time to 
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monthly interest. 
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putting to death of the man who takes thie life 
of his fellow-man. Not only is this needful for 
the protection of society, but the punishment 
should be made certain, as a further prevention 
of bloody crimes. Every person who meditates 
crime should be made to feel that punishment 
will be certain and speedy. Laxity of punish- 
ment encourages wronz-doing. The trouble 
with this theory is that its application does not 
make one single murderer the less. As a re- 
formatory measure capital punishment is a cer- 
tain failure. 

An unusual and very undesirable occurrence 
took place in the British House of Commons, 
the other evening. The premier, Mr. Disraeli, 
presumed to indulge in a threat, whercupon 
Mr. Gladstone, who was present, administered 
a sharp rebuke. The point at issue was the 
progress of the public business, and an expressed 
desire on the part of the premier that the budget, 
even, might be considered at a morning session. 
So far the government have had matters their 
own way; and it was stcpping beyond the rules 
of procedure, and the bounds of courtesy, for 
the premier to threaten to invoke Her Majesty's 
prerogative in keeping the House in session un- 
til the government had passed, as they were de- 
termined to do, ali their measures. The spirit 
of the whole thing was rather too much that ot 
a dictator, and will, if Mr. Disraeli is not care- 
ful, prelude his downfall. Many of the govern- 
ment measures have not yet been specified. 
The rebuke of Mr. Gladstone was effective. 
Such scenes are not often witnessed in the House 
of Commons. The budget was afterwards very 
severely criticised by both Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. ‘Lowe. 

Rev. David A. Wasson of this city, for some 
years lately a resident of Germany, read a paper 
at the Detroit Social Science Convention, on 
“State and Church in Germany,” which was a 
comprehensive review, from the Prussian stand- 
point, of the question of Germany vs. the Vat- 
ican, since the abolition of the Jesuit order in 
1773. During this time the whole papal pol- 
icy has changed. For the ultramontane redc- 
tion he holds the French revolution mainly 
responsible. This rection and the policy it 
brought in was well portrayed. Since 1836, 
the ultramontanes have been determined to ob- 
tain from Prussia an unqualified privilege for 
the Roman government in Germany, with free- 
dom from the restraints of civil law over the 
priesthood. In 1869-70, after the infallibility 
of the Pope had been declared, they urged and 
brought on the war of France against Prussia. 
The latter country, to-day, is in contradiction 
with the Roman church simply because modern 
civilization is so. Mr. Wasson looks forward 
to the time when the ultramontane storm shall 
have blown itself out. 

Our Charlestown friends are troubled about 
the procession on the 17thof June. They don’t 
want it to traverse the South-end streets. They 
remind us the battle was fought on Bunker's 
Hill and not in the Roxbury district. They are 
right, but they are wrong if they suppose they 
are to see any minor affair. They should be 
warned by the centeanial at Lexington and Con- 
d. Charlestown square is less than a mile 
from City Hall. The procession is estimated as 
likely to be eight miles long. If so, all the 
available streets of Charlestown might be filled, 
and the end of the line not be put in motion. 
Rvom, space, is wanted to let the column stretch 
This can nly be had by utilizing 
The procession 


cord. 


itself out. 
Boston's streets and Common, 
should form on the six streets opening upon and 
adjacent to Arlington street— Beacon, Marlboro’ 
Commonwealth avenue (north side and south 
side), Newbury and Boylston streets. These 
would afford ample space, as they extend in- 
definitely. With the right at Arlington, the 
first division filing in from Beacon street, and 
the others following on from the corresponding 
parallel streets, in order, the line could easily 
and quickly be formed, and stretching out up 
Columbus avenue, through Chester square, 
down Tremout street, through Union park, and 
thence down Washington street, by the Old 
South, Old State House, Faneuil Hall, etc., pass 
over to Charlestown, and up Main street to High 
and other streets, and a full success be assured, 
and thousands upon thousands be gratified with 
the sight. Confined to the North-end and 
Charlestown, the display will be as much a 
failure as was Lexington and Concord, with 
more people in attendance than could be ac- 
commodated. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

More nice music, in bound books, at Ditson 
& Co.'s. Z 

The Nursery, for June, is smiling all over, 
as usual. 

Buy a cream-drab or white vest at the ‘‘Pal- 
ace” clothing-house, and look tidy as a bride- 
groom. 

A good time to put your spare surplus in 
the Mercantile Savings’ Institution. It draws 
monthly interest. 

“Oak Hall” is well-stocked with hammocks 
for the warm era—now upon us. They are very 
cheap and very excellent! 

Messers. Osgood & Co. print a second edition 
of “Prohibition a Failure,” by Dr. Dio Lewis. 
He seems to have ideas on the subject. 

Nichols & Hall are to give to-day a history of 
the Bunker-Hill battle worthy of attention, it) 
being the story told by British officers engaged. 

George W. Carnes & Co. have hardly a su- 
perior in the boys’ clothing line. They are choice 
goods which they sell—in quality, make-up and 
styles. 

Chandler & Co. have a superb line of hoisery 
and underwear for ladies, misses and children. 
The stock is very desirable, and special bargains 
are offered. 

G. Abbott & Co., the popular carpet-dealer at 
corner of new Washington and Friend streets, | 
is selling for thirty days his extensive stock at | 
wholesale prices! 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. have one of their 
suggestive advertisements for the attention of | 
the ladies, this week, which it would be a wrong | 
to themselves to overlook. 





\ 
‘The Butterick patterns are the delight of the | 
ladies who make their own garments. Salem | 
Wilder, 144 Tremont street, is the sole agent) 
for Boston. See advertisement. 
Cushman & Brooks are making an elegant | 
display in Paris fowers, and all the other adorn- 


ments for ladies’ bonnets, which can set out} manly attitudes which they are supposed to | 
with garniture from this establishment fully as | strike in so duing win for them the hearts of | 


tastetully as elsewhere. 


ill sympathisers with the cause make a point to 
attend. 

Freeman, Carey & Co. have long stood among 
the first of Boston’s clothiers, and to-day their 
repute and facilities are among the best. They 
have prepared for the spring and summer busi- 
ness by laying in large lines of furnishing goods 
and ready-made clothing, while their custom- 
work and fine clothing is of the very best. In 
all respects they can be visited with confidence 
and pleasure. 

The Metropolitan Railway is a prime neces- 
sity to Boston. It is equally a prime necessity 
to have a man manage it on strict business prin- 
ciples. This is now being done by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Calvin A. Richards, who, having 
made his own fortune, means to make one for 
the road. Todo this, he will give in time every 
facility to patrons consonant with good judg- 
ment and wise experience. He is a master di- 
rector of affairs. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child has notified the West 
Boylston library of $100 willed to it by her 
husband, David Lee Child, who was a native of 
the town. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of the Asylum for the 
Blind, at South Boston, has removed his resi- 
dence to Portsmouth, R. I. He could not stand 
being twice taxed—in Boston and Newport, and 
his wife in Boston and New York. 

Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, the regent of 
Mount Vernon, with whom Edward Everett co- 
operated in securing that estate to the nation, 
is dead, dying in Laurens county, S. C., whither 
she fled at the outbreak of the war—a ‘‘true 
Southern woman” as she was. 

Mr. Benjamin Cushing, of the Board of As- 
sessors of Boston, with his estimable wife, cel- 
ebrated their silver wedding Monday evening, 
in the Dorchester district. They were not for- 
gotten by their numerous friends, and a very de- 
lightful evening was spent by all present. 


George W. Woodward, the ‘peace Demo- 
crat” of Pennsylvania, ex-chief-justice, and 
member of Congress, well-remembered for his 
Conservatism during the war, hus just died. 
During his latter days he became interested in 
antiquarian researches (not political), and was 
exploring the ruins of Pompeii. 

Henry L. Pierce and Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Al- 
drich, after visiting Liverpool, London, Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, and other places of note, 
arrived at Nice, April 18th, whence they pro- 
cceded to Rome on the 20th ult. Our letter 
from Rome, last week, mentioned the expecta- 
tion of Mr. Pierce’s presence in that city. 

Mrs. Lucy (Wright) Riclrardson, of Temple- 
ton, mother of our well-known woolen mer- 
chant, Moses W. Richardson, Esq., died at his 
residence, in this city, on the llth inst. She was 
a teacher in early life, and subsequently kept a 
family school. Always a resident of ‘Temple- 
ton, her life was one of gooddeeds. Her death 
was from heart-disease, of which both her father 
and mother died. 

Mr. James G. Sanderson, one of the first and 
continuous occupants of Faneuil Hall market, 
an old fire-engineer, and a substantial and mer- 
itorious citizen, died of apoplexy Sunday morn- 
ing week, in this city. He was formerly iden- 
tified with Grace (Episcopal) church, but subse- 
quently united with the Park street society. 
Mr. Joseph A. Veazie, another well-known 
Bostonian, long a broker on State street, and a 
gentleman of great bonhommie, who wielded 
likewise a felicitous pen, died also Sunday week. 
Both will be missed from their accustomed 
walks. 

The Journal of Education tells the story that 
a New England teacher sent home from school, 
to be cleansed, a boy whose condition was re- 
pulsive to her nasal organ. The sire, in his 
righteous indignation, penned the following on 
pink-tinted paper and sent it by the hand of the 
submissive mamma :— 

‘*Miss I understande you got some 
grudge against all my childs when he get to 
your room Willie don’t smell any worst than 
any other child it Seems to you gut a great nose 
for Smelling I cannot smell him any worse than 
you or anybody else and if you think his clothes 
too bade I should like you to give him better its 
many a boy I can see with worse than he got if 
you have any more hoder about this I am bound 
o look after things I canot aforde keeping bet- 
ter Clothes on him.” 








THEATER AND OPERA. 


A NEW PLAY—“‘THE WICKED WORLD.”’ 

“The Wicked World,” by Gilbert, is a play 
which needs a second hearing to be thoroughly 
well understood. It is a work which will bear 
reading almost as well as it will seeing. There 
is very little action and much talking, a con- 
siderable portion of which is monologue. It 
can hardly be termed interesting after, perhaps, 
the first act, because the imagination very nat- 
urally forms its own conclusion, and correctly 
so. The topic or theme, too, is monotonous ; 
running mostly in a satirical vein, on love, wives 
and women. Inevery other sense, ‘‘The Wick- 
ed World” is a clever production. It is written 
in meter, sometimes breaking into rhyme, in 
the Shakesperian manner. The plot, although, 
as before said, being by no means of a stirring 
character, and altogether inferior to that of 
‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea,” or the ‘‘Palace of 
Truth,” is original and well sustaine?. The 
scene is fairy-land, s cloud inhabited by fairies, 
which travels hither and thither wherever it is 
wafted by the wind over the earth. To all ap- 
pearances there is a luxuriant growth of tropi- 
cal plants and roses on this cloud, for thus it is 
depicted on the stage. 

The opening scene discovers the fairies as- 
sembled together in a state of perfect happi- 
ness, when ‘‘Ethias,” ‘‘Phyllon” and ‘‘Lutin” de- 
cide to make a visit tothe earth. Now it would 
appear that every fairy has his or her counter- 
part on earth, and that the fairies have the power, 
by means of some spell, to call these counter- 
parts to them. The conversation having run on 
mortals and that strange and unknown ‘‘love,” 
which is one of their chief miseries, the fairies 
are possessed with a fell desire to see these mor- 
tals, and, after some arguments against the 
scheme and considerable bright repartee on 
both sides, ‘‘Selene,” the Queen of Cloudland, 
tinally conjures the counterparts of ‘*Ethias” 
and ‘Phyllon” up to them. The consequences 
are disastrous. The two mortals appear wag- 
ing a desperate combat, and the beautiful and 


jall the sylphs. But ‘Ethias” is wounded, and 








and gives instead of the healing drug a sleeping 
portion. ‘* Darine” now attacks ‘‘Ethias,” who 
promises her his love in return for the medicine. 
She gives it him, and he upon taking it falls im- 
mediately into the most deathlike sleep. All 
are in despair. ‘‘Darine” upraids ‘“‘Lutin” for 
his treachery, and he in his turn upraids her, im- 
agining her to be his wife, with infidelity. At 
last, however, the mistery is cleared up, and 
‘*Ethias” is restored by his slave tolife. ‘Ethi- 
as” is now called upon to declare his love for 
her, which he does in a very nonchalant manner. 
This throws ‘‘Selene” into a paroxysmn of grief, 
and she swears eternal hatred and revenge. 
However, at this moment, some fairy spies out 
the vagrant gods returning, and the mortals are 
unceremoniously bundled off with the exception 
of ‘‘Ethias;” for ‘‘Selene,” overcome with hor- 
ror at the idea of parting from her lover, drags 
herself on her knees after him beseeching him 
to take her, to carry her away to earth. ‘‘Ethi- 
as” sternly refuses and disappears. As soon as 
the mortals are gone the fairies awake as if from 
a dream, and find that love and every attending 
evil passion has left them, yet sufficient experi- 
ence remains to them to cause them to refuse 
with disdain the love which ‘‘Ethias” (the fairy), 

just returned from earth, says he has discovered 

that they may possess as well as the earth-born. 

It is a matter of speculation whether or not 
“The Wicked World” might have been more in- 
teresting had Gilbert made some change of 
scene. It would have been pleasant to have 
followed ‘‘Ethias,” ‘“‘Phyllon” and ‘‘Lutin” down 
to earth, and whilst, in one scene, we behold their 
counterparts making love to the real faries, in the 
other we behold themselves ensnared by the coun- 
terparts of their own relative immortals. The 
part of ‘‘Lutin,” especially, but also of ‘‘Ethias” 
and ‘*Phyllon,” might thus have been made ex- 
tremely comical and interesting, the piece would 
have greater variety, and the monotonous sim- 
pering of the love-sick faries have been inter- 
rupted. 

Miss Leclercq, who takes the part of “‘Selene,” 
is very fair. She is extremely affected, exces- 
sively ‘‘stagey,” and her voice never looses that 
sing-song tone which is soporiferous; but, on 
the other hand, she is graceful, understands the 
text well, and shows here-and-there considera- 
ble dramatic warmth and tenderness of expres- 
sion. ‘The movement of her arms, and the po- 
sitions which she assumes, are studied, but well 
studied, picturesque and effective. Miss Cary 
as ‘‘Darine” is delightful; she leaves nothing 
to be desired. The passion which coutrols, but 
which tries to conquer, her jealousy, her maiden 
mudesty, vorat e non vorat, the absurd scene 
with her soi-disant husband, all are admirably 
portrayed. The part of ‘“Lutin,” which Mr. 
Warren takes, hardly affords any great oppor- 
tunities for display, whether of wit or stage 
skill. What he has done is done, and we pre- 
sume done well enough. Mr. Barron succumbs 
beneath the insipidity of his part, and Mr. Crisp 
has so little to do or to say that, in order to 
criticize, a microscope would be necessary. 

MACCABE, THE CHARACTER ACTOR. 
Whatever Mr. Maccabe'’s standing may be in 
Europe—and we have heard it whispered that the 
fashion does not patronize—his extremely clever 
character delineations, his mimicry and his ven- 
triloquism, have found favor here, and justly 
so. The entertainment which he, unassisted, 
provides, is most eminently calculated to drive 
away dull care. His imitation of the orthodox 
old gentleman, who makes long speeches ‘‘on 
this occasion” and says nothing, of the ‘‘lady- 
killer,” so well known in society, who seizes the 
opportunity, when the charming young creature 
has just risen from the piano, to overwhelm her 
with compliments, display his well-knit limbs, 
his flaxen whiskers, turn up Fis eves, and make 
some incorrect quotations or ask an insipid 
conundrum, are excellent caricatures, almost 
portraits, of people we are apt to meet in our 
every-day lie. The marvellous rapidity with 
which Mr. Maccabe changes costume is almost 
inexplicable. This is especially noticeable when 
he leaves the stage attired in his evening dress 
and returns in less than half a minute in perfect 
lady's evening costume. His imitation of a 
lady’s voice is, however, unsuccessful; in fact, 
Mr. Maccabe would do well to leave out all his 
songs with the exception of that of the wander- 
ing minstrel, as nobody cares about hearing 
such music as ‘‘It serves you right,” ‘* The 
galloping horse,” or ‘* An unsentimental song,” 
etc.,etc. Speaking about the song of the street- 
minstrel, his impersonation of this human nui- 
sance is one of the finest pieces of caricaturing 
we have ever seen. It is impossible to witness 
it without being convulsed with laughter. Mr. 
Maccabe’s little ‘‘Tragedy” is another original 
feature, in which he himself is all the dramatis 
persona, and even manages to bring two in one 
on the stage by dressing on one side as a wo- 
man, and on the other side as aman. His ven- 
trilogaism is very remarkable, and the best we 


have ever heard. 
IN GENERAL. 


Booth refused an offer of $5000 a week, for 
four weeks, at the California theater. He pre- 
ferred taking half the receipts. 

John McCullough made $38,000 starting East, 
the past season. Sixteen years ago he was a 
novice at the Arch-street theater, at $5 a week. 

John S. Clarke was a Baltimore lawyer’s 
clerk, he is, perhaps, one of the four richest 
actors in the profession. He resides on Logan 
square, when at home, in Baltimore. His wife, 
a sister of Edwin Booth, is also a Baltimore 
girl. John Owens began in Baltimore as a 
manager, and Mr. Jarrett of Booth’s theater, 
New York, bought him out and succeeded him. 
Jarrett also was a Baltimore boy, in a mercan- 
tile house. Owens is probably the richest actor 
in the profession, close and vigilant, and fortu- 
nate in real estate operations. 

‘‘La Reine Indigo,” the new opera bouffe by 
Johann Strauss, the waltz writer, which was re- 
cently brought out in Paris, proved rapid and 
incoherent as to plot, but very successful as to 
music. We are told that ‘‘the score is full of 
melody, and is more carefully written and more 
precise than the generality of these operas; 
while the orchestral parts testify to a thorough 
knowledge of the effect produced by the various 
musical instruments. Most of the principal pas- 
sages were justly redemanded. Strauss would 
be unworthy of his reputation had he not intro- 
duced both into the overture and opera itself 
| some of his most enchanting waltz symphonies, 
| all of which will doubtless become popular.” 





| 
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ART NOTES. 


DUBUFE'S ‘‘PRODIGAL SON.” 
| After all the descriptions and unlimited praises 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. are carrying all before | “Selene,” overcome with admiration and pity, | of this picture in the newspapers, together with 


them. 
partment, aod they are offering Canton mattings, 
for summer comfort, at very low prices. J., M. 
& Co.’s is a cosmopolitan establishment. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker's dis- 
play windows indicate the extent and excellence 
of the goods which they offer to the public. 
Seeing is believing, and, in this case, testing is 
realizing all thac they and we have said. 

The centennial years will not properly be 
noticed by the careful reader without possess- 
ing the Bunker-Hill and other similar books, 
which Little, Brown & Co. are publishing. 
Frothingham and Bancroft are the writers who 
have made the revolutionary era illustrious in 
literature. 

Wr. P. Sargent & Co. can fit one out with as 
handsome and convenient a carriage as can be 
desired—finely built, and with all the recent im- 


can only «experience when in the company of 
mortals. However, as *‘Ethias” shows her con- 
siderable attention, jealousy, the parasite of 


| “love,” creeps in amongst the fairies, but more 


| especially knaws at the heart of ‘‘Darine,” the | 


They have opened a boys’ clothing de- | becomes a ‘slave to the tender passion which she | a previous examination of the engravings, an ex- 


perience of delighted surprise and wonder await- 
! ed us at the exhibition, The immense size, the 
glowing and harmonious coloring, the lights and 
' shadows, the fine grouping—both in detail and 
as a whole—the gracefulness of the figures, the 


to Munich to study when he was but nine- 
teen years old. 
in Munich, in combatting with poverty, like 
many another art-student; but succeeded in 
gaining some academic prizes. 


finish up the story. 


the Paris salon, this spring, of which only one- 
half were accepted. 


a large Normandy landscape with cattle, and 


liot’s gallery, 354 Washington street, on Tues- 


felt the depressing influence of the dull times. 


first time, succeeded quite well. 
quiet and dignified, and his remarks on the merits 
of the pictures showed discrimination and an ap- 
preciative taste. 
ness, and a repression of the temptation to joke, 
he may come to the front as Boston’s prime fa- 
vorite for art-sales. 


painter, whose works give great delight to Bos- 
tonians, is a native of Covington, Kentucky ; 


at the West. 


in Kentucky when he was only thirteen years old. 


ber, and taken to Florence, where they were cut 
in Carrara marble of spotless whiteness. 


while in their mechanical execution they are 


remarkable for elaborate and delicate finish. 
They were cut in marble by the same artisan 


active member. 





looking on at a safe distance, or engaged in more 
private intrigues. A tree and some shrubs stand 
out around the little temple. This, more sub- 
dued in tone than the central portion, forms in 
itself an extremely beautiful picture. The fig- 
ures of the foreground seem like living, breath- 
ing, sentient beings, and the columns and arches 
of the porch so stand out from the canvas that 
It is difficult to believe you cannot walk around 
and beneath them, and, raising the curtain on 
the other side, look out on the landscape be- 
yond, a portion of which, with dome and arched 
structures, are seen between the porch and the 
steps of the temple. 

Is ita shame to criticise sucha picture? Then 

it is a shame to have an opinion, which we can- 
not furego. The scene professes to be an illus- 
tration of the words of Jesus spoken eighteen 
hundred years ago: ‘‘ The younger son gath- 
ered all together, and took his journey into a 
far country, and there wasted his substance in 
riotous living.” As far as literal truth is con- 
cerned, it seems to us that the artist might as 
well have painted a scene of revelry from some 
gorgeous palace in New York, P:ris, or San 
Francisco. The costumes are of a later date 
than eighteen hundred years ago, also the arch- 
itecture in the distant landscape, though that of 
the porch and little temple is manifestly Gre- 
cian. Poetry, music, dancing, and the accesso- 
ries of wealth seem to be represented as in them- 
selves pure and beautiful, while lending their in- 
fluence to, and forming a part of, the scene of 
revelry, which leads to the destruction uf the 
young man, whose bright-red clothing typifies 
the infernal love of evil. The whole picture 
is intensely sensuous, and it may be questioned 
whether such an intermingling of the sensuous 
and the beautiful is the very best medium for 
inculcating a moral lesson. There is no indi- 
cation in the picture of the retribution about to 
follow such a course of life, unless we find it in 
the clouds, which lie white and fleecy against 
the blue sky, and toward the horizon assume 
bar and bank-like forms—often the precursor of 
a storm, or misty weather. But the picture in 
umber at the left is very expressive. ‘And he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine.” Into what 
an external companionship has his life of riot- 
ingled! But the swine truly typify the evil and 
filthy affections within. Dark, ominous birds are 
flying above, and the storm seems threatening to 
break in fury on his defenceless head as he sits 
there on the ledge in an attitude of despair, heed- 
less of his grunting coinpanions. But even now 
he is ‘coming to himself ;” the dark clouds above 
seem to assume a human form, as of a divine 
spirit hovering over the human soul, and we 
know he is near the resolve, ‘‘I will arise and 
go to my father!” On the other side, as like a 
penitent, clothed in coarse, travel-stained gar- 
ments, he creeps up the stone-steps, his father 
meets him with outstretched arms, the mother 
waits in the open doorway, ard even the dog 
who has slunk down behind him, recognizes the 
fuyitive. 
In the sensuousness and artistic beauty of the 
large picture we forget the moral lesson and al- 
most the prodigal himself; but the side-pieces 
JANE GREEN. 





IN GENERAL. 
About eight thousand pictures were sent to 


Among the few successful 
Americans are Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole, who sent 


Mr. J. Appleton Brown, who sent two land- 
scapes. 
The sale of pictures by Boston artists, at El 


day and Wednesday, was not so successful as to 
prices as their merits demanded. The occasion 


Mr. Brainard, who acted as auctioneer for the 
He was calm, 


With tamiharity with the busi- 


Frank Duveneck, the new American portrait 


he is about twenty-seven years old, and went 


He had a hard time of it 


He returned 
home in 1873, and has since lived and worked 
in Cincinnati, which has become an art-center 
It is said that young Duveneck 
was employed in decorative work on churches 


The busts of John G. Whittier and Prof. 
Agassiz, by Preston Powers, which recently ar- 
rived from Florence, are now on exhibition at 
Elliot & Co.’s gallery, No. 354 Washington 
street. These busts were modeled by Mr. 
Powers during his visit to Boston last Novem- 


As 
portraits they are faithful and characteristic, 


who reproduced the Greek Slave of Hiram 
Powers. The bust of Agassiz is undraped, but 
that of the Quaker-poet represents him in the 
costume of the religious sect of which he is an 


As it has been reported that Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, the famous painter of cavalry in 
England, had a field trodden down by horses 
that she might draw the bruised grass, some one 
has revived an old anecdote about Meissonier, 
somewhat similar, but evidently containing more 
fiction than fact. The story reads thus: ‘‘ ‘To 
paint Cuirassiers,’ said Meissonier, ‘I must 
needs see them.’ He accordingly took a dozen 
of this corps to his country house, where they 
were required to charge down the park every 
morning. But the evolution did not last long, 
and before the artist had sketched an outline of 
the group the gallant fellows were out of sight. 
‘You must follow them by train,’ said a triend. 
No sooner said than done. An engineer was 
summoned, rails were laid down, rolling-stock 
purchased, and for several weeks Meissonier 
accompanied the charge of his models by train. 
But it was summer, and historical accuracy re- 
quired that the Cuirassiers should dash over 
snowy ground. Thousands of bushels of flour 
were then laid down in the park, and the Cui- 
rassiers, as they charged, became enveloped in 


JORDAN, 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street. All deposits made on or before 
JUNE 1, 1875, will draw interest from that date for 
all tull calendar months they remain in bank. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
(New Number, $49). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty, tf mayls 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEw BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON Sr. 
BostTon.— This is the vuly Savings Bank in the State 
hat pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m apr24 











PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 

The semi-centennial of the Philomathean Society of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., will be appropri- 
ately celebrated May 26. Dr. RAY PALMER, one 
of the founders of the Society, will preside, and the 
Hon. 8. B. NOYES will deliver .he Historical Ad- 
dress. All past members are earnestly requested to 
be present. Contributions to the Philo. Fund can be 
sent to Hon.S. B. NOYES. 96 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or EDWARD TAYLOR, Esq., Treasurer of Phil 
lips Academy, Ancover. Dinner will be served in 
Yale’s Tent, on the: site of Stone Academy. Music 
will be furnished by Brown’s Brigade Band. All who 
expeet to be present are requested to send their names 
te Mr. GEORGE H. TAYLOR, Andover, Mass., as 
8000 as possible. W. H. PARMENTER, 

mays For Committee, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—THE SEVENTH 
Anniversary meeting of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, MONDAY EVENING, May 24, at7.45 o’clock, 
and will continue TUESDAY, May 25, at 10.30 A. M., 
2.30 and 7.45 P.M. Bishop Gilbert Haven, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Wet- 
dell Phillips, Mary F. Eastman, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Sam’! 
May, Rey. Bllen G. Guston, Munaria T. Folsom, Geo 
H. Vibbert, and other speakers, have been invited’ 
To be followed by a SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL On 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 26th, at Lower Hor- 
ticultural Hall, at 7 o’clock. Col. T. Wentworth Hig. 
ginson will preside. There will be music, refresh- 
ments and brief addresses by several eminent speak’ 
ers. Admittance free. It may22 





A New Department. 


JOIDAN, MARSH & OO. 


Have already made additions 
to their extensive Line of 


BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 


Clothing, 


HATS AND CAPS, 


dn the shape of a very choice 
and attractive assortment of 
the Latest 


New York Fashions. 


We name, amongst others, in 


BOYS’ SCHOOL Surfs: 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SUIT, 
THE JEROME SUIT, 

THE DERBY SUIT, 

THE ARGYLE SUIT, 

THE OXFORD SUIT, 


And a great variety of other 
useful and handsome styles 
at the very lowest prices. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


may22 It 





MARSH 
_ & CO. 


1000 PIECES 


CANTON MATTINGS, 


Bought at Auction in New York, and of 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION. 


WHITE MATTING, 


Cents a Square Yard Upwards. 





From 18 


RED CHECK MATTINGS, 


From 26 Cents a Square Yard Upwards, 


400 PIECES 


FANCY CHECK AND STRIPED 
MATTINGS, 


In all the Handsomest Patterns, 


From 30 Cents a Square Yard Upwards. 


JORDAN, MARSH 60, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


may22 it 


SPECIAL MILLINERY NOTICE! 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


STORE 33, 35,37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE 


Have just received another invoice of elegant 


Paris 
Flowers, 


Comprising the very latest combinations in 


MONTURES, GARLANDS, PIQUES, 
WREATHS CLUSTERS, BOUQUETS, 
HALF MONTURES, FRUIT, &c. 








clouds of farina. The illusion was complete, | 
the studies admirable, and the finished picture | 
sold for millions.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


: SrkaW MATTINGS 20 CENTS ‘per square yard. G,/} 
Abbott &.Co., New Washington, cor. Friend street. 


| 





Orv CLOTHS, all widths, at prices which defy com- | 





petition, G. Abbott & Co., New Washington, cor. 


| beautiful, who has conceived a most violent pas- | expressiveness of the faces, the perfection of the | Friend street. | 


sion for ‘*Ethias.” 
| so many affections sickens from his wounds, and 


| naught can save liim but the physic of his slave, | jike muslins—and the wonderful beauty of the | anything better. 


| +sLutin;” but this slave is the counterpart of the 


| 
his two masters to the earth. 


| to *-Ethias,” in return for his love. 


| 


**Selene’s” overwhelming love for the mortal, 


t 


| probably because they are devoured with jeal- 


brocades, heavy stuffs and floating gossamer- 


' architecture—the realism of the whole—stand- 


But, alas! this object of flesh-tints, the elegance of the draperies—rich | 





THE PURE HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS. 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 





aegis SN ae | TaresTRY CARPETS @1.00 to $125 per yard. in new | 
| fairies’ serving-man, **Lutin,” who has gone with | ing out like life from the canvas, exceeded any- | designs and good quality. G. Abi ott & Co., New 
**Darine” imme- | thing we had ever seen or imagined in a picture. | Washington, corner Friend street. 


| ra Raa A UST SN SRS LC 


| di ives the idea to call this mortal, se- | irty-nine 2 arranged in distinct | Seat 
diately conesi , es ; tal : | The thirty-nine figures are rranged in distinct | Ne you want s SPLENDID Tarerer for a Lirrus 
| cretly obtain this medicine fron) him, and sell it ; groups of three or more, the immediate fore-| money? G. Abbott & Co. are offering great Bargains 


| ground being filled with the graceful trio of | at Warerooms. New Washington, cor. Friend street. 


In the meanwhile the faries, disgusted with ' dancing gitls—behind whom are seated the or- | 





A GOoop Ca4kPET for 37 1-2 cents per yard. An in- 


chestra—the poet and minstrel with their seve | \cice of 50 pieces only, and the Best Carpet in Boston 


| ousy, dethrone her and give the crown to her | behind them, on an elevation, the crimsun- 


provements. Their establishments are 14 to 22) rival “Darine.” ‘‘Lutin” has been conjured into robed, weak-faced prodigal, holding the wine- 
Sudbury street, and 155 Tremont street, where | cloud-land, and “Darine” sets to work to fasci- | cup in his hand and encircled by fair women, 


all samples can be seen, and prices found to con- | 


form to the times. 

The seventh anniversary of the New England 
Woman-Suffrage Association will be celebrated 
next Meaday, Tuesday and Wednesday, accord- 
ing to the special notice elsewhere. Some of 
the best speakers of the day will take part in 
the discussions, and a delightful subscription 
éeatival will be held at Horticultara)] Hall. Let 


nate him and obtain the drug. 





**Lutin” ds fasci- 


nated, bat peculiarly so, for he discovers in ‘*Da- 


one of whom in yain seems to plead for his wait- 


eral friends—two groups in one—immediately | for the money. G. Abbott & Co., New Washington, 


corner Friend street. 





THE OPENING SPRING. 


Ladies of discrimination are respectfully invited 
to examine this splendid exhibition of real PARIS 
FLOWERS; also, new lines of 


‘LADIES’ HAT SCARES, 


HAT RIBBONS, 
SASH RIBBONS, 
NECK RIBBONS, 
Bonnet Ribbons, Veil Goods, 
Laces, Hats and Bonnets, 


In a.] the very latest modes. 


(3) SILKS FOR HATS, CHOICEST SHADES, ete. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
83, 35, 37 AND 39 ON TEMPLE PLACE. 
| t 


| may22 


Cream Drab 


—AND— 








ATURDAY, MAY 22, 


RECEIVED PER STEAMER 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


importation of the 


Drawers, 


Welcome the beauteous spring’s return! 


ing, better instincts, and at the extreme right a 
rine,” his wife (s. e. the counterpart of his wife), | group of anxious gamblers, behind whom, be- 
who is a shrew, and was belaboring him with) neath the arched porch, are gathered at a table 
her baton at the time he was enveloped in a the rioters of the assemblage. Other figures are 
friendly cloud and conveyed hither. When there- | lopnging around the marble colums of the porch, 
fore she prays for the drug that she may heal! while some had climbed the lofty stone-steps 
“Ethias,” for whom she declares the most all- | leading to the graceful little temple and fountain 
absorbing love, he becomes violently jealous, * at the extreme left of the picture. These seem 


The grass is springing on the lawns, 
And men their thoughts to summer turn. 
Let all rejoice, both old and young, 
That through the season they’ve been spared ; 
And praise be beard from every tongue 
That Heaven for them hae kindly cared. 
Now. let the BOYS who need new * (lothes.” 
Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 
Go purchase them af GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





| 
Farewell to winter’s cold and storms! | 
{ 


WHITE VESTS 


A BPECIALTY AT 


“THE PALACE,” 


Cor. Washington and Essex Sts. 
may22 : It 











Norwell 
& Cod. 


WILL MAKE 
GREAT REDUCTIONS 


Elegant Cashmere 


EMBROIDERED 
POLONAINE 


—AND— 


OVERSKIRTS 


—AND— 


JACKETS. 


100 
AV $12.00, WORTH $25.00. 


—ALSO— 


1 Case 
EMBROIDERED 


BATISTE AND LACE 


OVERSKIRTS 


-—AND— 
’ 


JACKETS, 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES, 


‘“* CHINA.” 


WINTER STREET. 
may22 It 


HOSIERY 


—AND— 


Underwear, 


—FOR— 


LADIES’, NISSES’ & CHILDREN’S 


Spring and Summer Wear. 


CHANDLER & (0. 


Have received their full 


above 


goods, embracing every va- 
riety of Hosiery, in Silk, 
Lisle Thread, Fine Merino, 
Cotton and Irish Balbrig- 
gan, both in Plainand Fan- 
cy Styles, embracing many 
entirely new and exclusive 
designs. Also, a very large 
variety of Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Vests 


and 
in Silk, Gauze, 


Merino and Gossamer. 





SPECIAL = BARGAINS, 


Ladies’ Cotton Ho:e, White and 
Brown, 25e. 


French Cotton Hose, 35c. 
Balbriggan Hose, 55. 


Lisle Thread Hose, White and 
Brown, 75, 87 1-2 and $1. 


Ladies’ Gauze Vests, 75c. 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


may22 lt 








METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 
THE PEOPLE’S LINE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 





The management of the Metropolitan Railroad re- 
spectfully call the attention of the public to the very 
superior advantages offered on the different lines un- 
der their control. A large number of new and elegant 
cars, both open and closed, have recently been added 
to the equipment, and strict orders have been issued to 
conductors and drivers to exercise great care for the 


the utmost politeness. 

The suburbs of Boston, acknowledzed to be among 
the finest in the world, are now in their best condition, 
and are exceedingly attractive to both strangers an:i 
citizens. The Brookline, Jamaica Plain, Forest Hills, 
Mt. Pleasant. Grove Hall and Dorchester avenue lines 
of Metropolitan cara pass through some of the most 
charming scenery in the vicinity of any American 
city, and a trip on either or all of them will be found 
truly delightful. To strangers, 


THE OPEN CARS 


Afford an excellent Ss garg ares of viewing, without 
trouble or fatigue, and at a trifling expense. not only 
the business but the residential portions of Boston, 
and also the suburban territory surrounding it. 
Shaded, as they are, from the sun, they are superior 
even to the top of the London or Parisian *buss,” that 
favorite place for tourists who wish to see as much as 
possible of those great cities. 

It is the intention of the nagement of the Metro- 
politan Road to acccommodate the public in the best 
possible manner, and thus to win an«l secure the pop- 
ularity whichjshould follow ntentions fully car- 
ried into execution. They therefore invite the patron- 
age of ladies, busineas men, citizens and strangers ; 
promising their ns convenient, pleasant routes 
of travel, clean. h and commodious cars, low rates 
of fare, = — weatnens to all. 

‘or anagemen 
M. S. STARKWEATHER, 
may 22 & Superintendent Metropolitan Railroad. 








‘1875. 


prevention of accident, and to treat passengers with | 


PENA CINE 


NEW NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 


May, June and July. 





For the above months we offer for salc 
our Large and Extensive Stock of 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


FINE 


READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


—AND— 


PIECE GOODS, 


At the annexed Cost Prices, as we intend to make a 
change in our Business :— 


ye Fine KID GLOVES, $1.75 a 
pair, 





Finest SILK TIES, 75 cts. and §1, former 
prices $1 and $1.25. 

Fine BRITISH HOSIERY, 50 cts., former 
price 75 cts. to $1.25, 

1000 Dozen LINEN COLLARS at $2.25 a 
Dozen. 

200 Dozen LINEN CUFFS at $4.25 a Dozen. 
(Extra Quality.) 

Finest Quality Heavy SILK SCARFS at $2. 
many of which cost $3.50. 

Finest Quality WHITE SHIRTS. $22 a Dor- 
en, former prices $36 a dozen, and all through 
the stock at similar reductions, ¥ 


FINE CLOTHING. 


Extra Fine DIAGONAL FROCK, Double 
and Single Breasted, $25 and $22, for- 
mer prices $30 and $2s. 

Fine SPRING OVERCOATS, all prices, from 
$12 to $35, many Silk Lined—a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. 


Fine Black and Fancy DOESKIN and CAS- 
SIMERE PANTS, $5 to $8, former prices 
$8 to $12—all made by our custom workmen, 
VESTS, $3, former prices $5 to $3. 
We guarantee every garment to be made as good 
as any made to order, and from the finest quality of 
material, as it is well known we have only kept the 
best goods we could purchase, and, as they are suit- 
able for the present season, we are in hopes of a sale 
of all during the above months. 
We have in stock a large lot of FINE ELYSIAN 
BEAVER OVERCOATS, EXTRA MAKE AND QUAL- 
ITy, which we will include in the sale at a discount 
of 25 per cent. from winter prices. : 


CUSTOM WORK. 


A few MISFIT FROCK and BUSINESS COATs, 
ata discount of from $10 to $20 each. 


WE WILL MAKE TO ORDER, for the sea- 
son, FINE BLACK DIAGONAL FROCKS AND 
VESTS for $40, regular price $48. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO,, 
NEW NO. 315 WASHINGTON STREET, 








may22 OPP. THE OLD SOUTH. tf 
HAMMOCKS! 
HAMMNMOCI<«s!: 


HAMMOCKS! 


By the Bale, Dozen, or Single Hammock—plain and 
colored—to jobbers, wholesale dealers, and to our 
retail trade. 

Our supply of Hammocks for the season of 1875 has 
just been received, and we are prepared to dll all or- 
ders from the largest stock ever shown. 


G.I, SIMMONS & SON, 


“OAK HALL,” 32 to 38 North St, Boston, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of 
Hammocks. 
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BLUE FLANNEL SUITS, 
SKELETON SACK COATS, 
DOUBLE-BREASTED LINED SACK 
COATS, TROUSERS, 

WAISTCOATS, 


—OF— 


Middlesex Indigo Blue Flannel, 
Middlesex Indigo Blue ¥acht Cloth, 
Middlesex Indigo Blue Wire Twist, 


English Indigo Blue Serge Coating. 


At wholesale and retail by the manufacturers, 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 
may22 It 


WIL. P. SARGENT & 60 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OFr— 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


—OF— 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Which they will offer at 


Prices to conform to the times 





Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 
(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § HAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


may22 3m 


Butterick’s Patt rns! 
LADIES! 
Wake your Own 


Secure Taste, Style, Fittings 
and Right Colors, 


By using 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS! 


SALEM WILDER, 
Late Plummer & Wilder. 

Sole Agent fur Boston. 
144 Tremont Street. 
(Between West street and Temple Place.) 
2t 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FROCKS, 
THIN WOOLLEN OVERCOATS, 
LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS. 


These goods are made up with the greatest care in 
OUR OWN workshop. We warrant them first-class 
in every respect, and offer them at RETAIL at FAIR 
PRICEs. 


Dresses! 
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NEW NUMBER, 
400 Washington St. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 





REY (0. 





___ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Boston Society of Architects 
HOLD AN EXHIBITION 


—OF— 


OBJECTS OF DECORATIVE ART 


—AT THE— 
Chandler Building, 18 Essex Street. 
Open daily from 11 A.M. to 9.30 P.M. mayl5 


_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CENTENNIAL CLASSICS. 


HUNKER-HTLL BOOKS, 


THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 





THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, CONCORD AND 

BUNKER-HILL. Also an account of the Bunker- 

Hill Monument. By Richard Frathingham. With 

maps and plates. Svo. cloth. $3.50. 

The best text-book I know of the Revolutionary 
period.—Col. T. W. Higginson. ‘ 


It remains the most valuable contribution to Massa- 
chusetts history in our day.—George Bancroft. 


WARREN'S LIFE AND TIMES. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH WARREN. By 
Richard Frothingham. svo. cloth. 3.50; half 
calf $5.50, 

A most valuable contribution to American History. 

The students of American history will henceforth 


owe a lasting debt of gratitude for this noble contri- 
bution to its records.— Boston Journal. 


BANGROFT'’S HISTORY. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the 
Discovery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. With portraits and maps. New and com- 
plete edition, in ten volumes, with index. Cloth. 
Svo, $25; half calf. $45.00. 





As a history of the colonial period and of the strug- 
gle for independence the work is so thorough and 
complete that the future laborers in- the same field 
will Jhave few omissions to supply and few errors to 
correct...... His power of illustration is remarkable, 
and his critical reviews of the leading personages in 
his Darrative are often masterly.— Cincinnati Gazette. 





IN PRESS: 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER-HILL. 


With a view of Charlestown in 1775, Romain’s Pic- 
ture of the Battle, Page’s Plan, and other illustrations. 
By Richard Frothingham. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
110 (new No. 254) Washington St., Boston. 


may2zz It 
[SECOND EDITION.) 
PROHIBITION A FAILURE. 


The True Solution of the Temperance 
Question, By Dio Lewis, M.D. $1.50. 
Dr. Dio Lewis is an earnest, consistent, wide-awake 
temperance reforiner. In this book he has thrown 
the gauntlet into the ring against prohibition, and the 
man who picks it up must have his wits about him. 
— Providence Press. 

This book should be read by every friend of tem- 
perance. It is pithy, sensible, provoundly earnest. 








*.« For sale by all Booksetlers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of the price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO,, 


BOSTON. It 
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JUNE ATLANTIC, 

Now ready, and for sale everywhere, 

CONTAINS 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’s “Ode read at the 

Concord Centennial.” 

T. B. ALDRICH’S ** Spring in New England,” 

a fine poem for Decoration Day. 

MARK TWAIN'S * Reminiscences of Missis- 

sippi River Piloting.” 

PRESIDENT ELIOT'S paper on ** Wise and Un- 

wise Economy in Schools.” 

Besides the above there are eleven attractive arti- 

eles and poems, and brilliant reviews of Recent 

Literature, Drama (Col. Sellers), Art, Musie 

and Education. 

TERMS: 35 cents a number: $4.00 a year. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


may22 lt 
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BOOKS OF BOUND MUSIC, 
Containing the Creme de la Créme of all 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE! 
Price of each book in Roords, $2.50; in Cloth, $3; 
Gilt, $4. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 216 pages. 


Vocal. 


GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 200 pages. Vocal. 
WREATH OF GEMS, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 250 pages. Instrumente i. 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal Duets. 
SILVER CHORD, 200 pages. Vocal. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1. 2\6 pages. Instrumental. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 11.250 pages. Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME, 250 pages. Piano Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASUE, 225 pages. Vocal and 
Instrumental, 

PIANOFORTE GEMS, 220 pages. Instrumental. 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM, 220 pages. Instrumental. 
ORGAN AT HOME, 200 pieces. For Reed Organ, 
The above books are uniform in sty e and binding, 
are wonderfully cheap for the contents, are sold by 
all principal music dealers, and will be sent to any 
address for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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To be Published Saturday May 22: 


BUNKER HILL; 


THe Story ToLp tN LETTERS FROM THE Bartle 

Fibip, BY BRiTisH OFFICERS ENGAGED. 

With an Introduction and Sketch of the Battle, 
BY SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 

Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” ete. 
With Illustration of the Battle from an old engraving 
never before published in this country, 

Sv; GION ce seth iiss oo savnassscasdar Price @1. 


NICHOLS & HALL, 


PUBLISHERS, 
32 Bromfield strect. It 


aw FOR JUNE. 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 
se-Send 10 cents for Sample Number. 
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advance, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


may22 It 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


GEO W. CARNES & CO, 


BOYS’ & YOUTHS’ 


Clothing, 


26 West Street. 


may22 it 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS, 








& [ig Bs i G2 B.C: S FF ON. 
CHICKERING PLACE. 


In BOARD OF STREET ee eet 
May 17, 1875. 

Whereas. in the opinion of the Board, the safety 
and convenience of the inhabitants require that 
CHICKERING PLACE should be laid out, widened and 
extended via Exeter place to Chauncy street, a- 
shown on a plan at this office, it is theretore hereby 
Ordered, That due notice be ge to Arioch Went- 
worth. Charles H. Denison, Walter H Foster, Samuel 
P. Allen, Lowell D Allen, John Tilden, Emily How- 
ard. David G. Webster, George W. Thym, James M. 
‘Allen, Samuel G. Reed, Loui-a R. Estes, John Welch, 
R. H. Eddy, Sally Bassett, Samuel D. Clarke, Ed- 
ward P. Brown, Sohn C. Gray, and all other persons 
interested, that this Board intend to lay out, widen 
and extend the street before mentioned, by taking « 
portion of their land and laying out the same as & 
public street; and also that due notice be given to all 
persons and parties owning or having any rights In 
e-tates that will be benetited by the sarc proposed 
laying out, widening and extension of said street, 
that this Board iptend to assess a portion of the ex- 
pense thereof uppn the estates ro benefited accord- 
ing to law—and that MONDAY, thethirty-tirst day of 
May, at eleven o'clock A.M., is assigned as the time 
for hearing any objections which may be made to 
said taking and laying out, widening and extending, 


ot 0 eae ee J. H. JENKINS, Clerk. 


Passed : . ‘ ; 
Atrue copy. Attest: J.H. JENKINS, Clerk. 
mav2z Bw 


[ 





OF BOSTON. 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


AssussoRs’ OrFice, City HALL, 
Boston. May 1, 1875. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughoug the city) relative to m 4 
returns on property subject to taxation as early a6 
possible epee a a 
ins z BENJ. CUSHING, Secretary. 





HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON, AND OF - 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1875. 



































Slavery Times.---II. 
BES 
BY MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


I remember how proud we use to be of our 
poet, John G. Whittier, and of our writer, Lydia 
Maria Child. I remember how we exulted when 
now-and-then a bugle-blast from the first.com- 


that man Whittier did write wonderful poetry! 
And as for ‘‘Mrs. Child’s Appeal,” that was the 
principal tract used by abolitionists for convert- 
ing the heathen of a country in which three 
millions of people were prevented by,the laws 
from learning to read the Bible. 
Now-and-then a shot from some anti-slavery 
gun would bring down game of high degree. 
An event of this kind caused the whole anti- 
slavery host to rejoice. There are numbers 
who can recall distinctly the sensation created 
in our ranks when a certain individual, possess- 
ed of ample means and belonging to one of the 
country’s ‘‘first families,” announced his belief 
in abolitionism and his intention of advocating 
its principles. ‘This person, whom we will call 
Mr. X, served the cause with tongue and pen 
and purse. As an agent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society he attended county meetings, town 
meetings, and numberless little school-house 
gatherings in remote country villages, where, of 
course, he was always hospitably entertained by 
the faithful few cr the faithful one, as the case 
might be. The food on which some of those 
villagers managed to subsist astonished Mr. X 
beyond measure. He said once to a friend of 
his: ‘* Why, they actually called ‘beans’ the 
dinner!” At one time he ‘‘put up” with a wo- 
man who helped support the family by braiding 
straw. In the course of conversation this wo- 
man looked up from her work, and in a simple, 
quiet kind of a way, said to him: “And what 
does sister X do foraliving?” Mr. X, conceal- 
ing his mirth by his gravity, answered that Sis- 
ter X had all she could do in attending to the 
care of her family. 

Mr. X, being an anti-slavery lecturer, was 
accorded by us a place in our Olympus, and the 
days when he visited P were counted as 
galadays. We had there, atirregular intervals, 
county meetings and other anti-slavery occa- 
sions which drew speakers from abroad. Ah! 
those were the times when the gods entered and 
glorified our own dwelling-houses, ané when, 
consequently, ecstatic bliss was our portion. 
This bliss reached its greatest exaltation at cer- 
tain periods, after the evening sessions or lec- 
tures, when, in some friendly abode, the fore- 
most of the faithful grouped themselves around 

« the revered ores, and when these revered ones 
descended from their Olympian heights and were, 
‘‘as other men are,” companionable, entertain- 
ing, and even jolly. There was many a story 
told, and then the laugh went round; for nobody 
better relished a joke or had a keener sense of 
humor than those men kncwn to the world as 
stern, unyielding, uncompromising abolitionists. 

Speaking of jukes, there was once perpetrated 
on acrowd of New England abolitionists a mam- 
mouth practical joke, whereby many of them 
experienced discomfort. It should be stated 
that this joke was not intentional. It was on 
the occasion of a yearly meeting in New York 
city of the ‘‘American Anti-Slavery Society.” 
At this meeting a question of importance was 
to be decided, and great efforts were made by 
Mr. John A. Collins to secure a large delega- 
tion from New England. For accomplishing 
his object in matters of this kind and for draw- 
ing money from an audience Mr. Collins had no 
equal. On the occasion specified he visited all 
our principal towns, and so influenced his au- 
diences that every man and woman present was 
made to feel that his or her presence in New 
York was of vital importance to the cause, and 
that to New York he or she must go. When 
the time drew near, so effectual had proved Mr. 
C.’s eloquence that it was found necessary to 
charter a steamboat. A journey to New York 
in those days was not the commonplace event 
it is now. Indeed, it was not! Railway-cars 
were to many of us new, and mysterious, and 
fearful, and enrapturing; and to us novices 
there was something weirdly and awfully im- 
pressive about the huge steamboat, grinding its 
way through the dark waters of the Sound in 
the dead hours of the night, with only the silent 
stars looking down, or now-ani-then the red 
eye of a lighthouse watching us at a distance. 
Sleep? What! sleep away those eventful hours ! 
Impossible! No; forsaking the doubtful com- 
fort of the ladies’ cabin and the glittering splen- 
dors of the ‘‘saloon,” we sat or walked on deck 
till peep of dawn, after which time, as objects 
upon either side were revealed and explained to 
us, we ‘‘sensed” the situation and reiterated to 
ourselves that it was no vain illusion, but that, 
wide-awake and in full possession of our facul- 
ties, we were actually approaching the renown- 
ed city of New York! 

Mr. Collins had taken the precaution some 
time before to speak to a certain abolitionist, 
named Roswell Goss, proprietor of a Graham 
boarding-house in New York, telling him there 
was a company of New England delegates com- 
ing to the annual meeting, and engaging him to 
receive them at specified moderate rates. Now, 
Mr. Goss had accommodations for a company, 
but not for an army. (This was a case in which 
the landlord had reckoned without his host.) 
In the morning, therefore, when we had been 
counted and the figures sent up, word came 
vack that he could take only a mere fraction of 
our whole number, and that where the rest were 
to go he knew not. No more did we. In these 
days the simple way out of such a difficulty 
would be for the unaccommodated to find another 
boarding-house. But it must be remembered 





slip!” 
abolitionists we knew not. 
ceived a hint from some keen-eyed boarder, who 
surmised, from our habiliments and demeanor, 
that we were not of the world’s people. At any 
rate, the crime was boldly laid to our charge and 
as boldly confessed. Then the fiat went forth 
‘The woman declared that if 
her boarders found out that she allowed abo- 
litionists to stay in her house they would leave 
in a body. Expostulation and entreaty were | once asked an old Winnebago squaw how it was 
We rearrayed ourselves, and | that she cured her sick family by simply cover- 
with sad reluctance took up our line of march | ing them every day with fresh earth, leaving |)” «7 that Nature must be false to her rss 
ise, or man is not the splendid creature he once 
was, if the art, the literature and philosophy 
of ancient Greece are not one day rivaled on 
this coast of inhabited shores.”— Santa Barbara 


- the prospect became and the eveuing and 
Personel Bem  eaeiauaae io qpeuainge oe more intense was our enjoy- 
~ ment, which, however, we took care to express 
only by secret nudges, pokes and whispers. 
Yet even we were almost too tired to stand 
straight and fearfully hun 
not proved a stay-by; 
experiencing many refusals, we ’ 
who consented to mae i = it ser with sac 
‘ ef i delight that we laid off our things, san 
gelled eer pnier al cone coal pp eg ay offered chairs, and smelled the nice 
supper cooking below. t 
How that woman discovered we were 
Perhaps she re- 


But—‘‘there’s many 


that we must go. 


alike inetfectual. 


from that dwelling of savory odors. 


no questions asked. The place was unclean 


was almost impossible. [I recollect that the 


ceeding, we lay down in full dress upon t 
outermost coverings. 


ites. n 
are in extremity. 
mate: ‘‘I must. 


Let’s break over.” 
I will.” 


from her allegiance. 


lyn astonished us by its wealth of beautiful tre 


called forth so mighty a demonstration and 


touch-and-go article like this. 


future. 


still perceptible. 


tion to principle !—Judependent. 





MISCELLANY. 

Patience.—(By Coleridge).— 

There will come a weary day 

When, over-taxed, at length, 

Both hope and love beneath 

The weight give way ; 

Then with a statue’s smile, 

A statue’s strength, 

Stands the meek sister, 

Patience, nothing loth, 

And, uncomplaining, does 

The work of both. 





Pan is power. The best novelist of the d 


year. I would rather not. Yet have I do 
some of my best work when smitten throu 
terable. I like pain. What is it? It is t 
ure; and extremes meet, as I have remark 
countless times. 


Look at the martyr—a vulgar, yet efficient ty 
—Sanguis martyrum semen ecclesia. Them 


vive. 
are people who adhere to them because he di 
tor them.— Mortimer Collins. 


of billiard-cues all night, call female society i 
sipid. Poetry is uninspiring to a yokel; beau 
has no charms for a blind man; music does n 


tune from another; but, as a true epicure 


about her daughter Fanny, or her boy Fran 
and like the evening’s entertainment. One 
the greatest benefits a man can derive from w 


to her. 





that at that time New York boarding-houses 
would not receive abolitionists. Besides, very 
few of us but would have been lost in that Babel. 
Though virtuous and amiable, we were, the 
most of us, untravelied, unsophisticated, and 
probably about as verdant-looking a crowd as 
ever stormed the gates or wharves of a city. 
But, such as we were, there we were, alongside, 
ready tor action. It was eight o'clock in the 








morals, men, depend upon it. 
makes us the most eminently selfish men in th 
world, and the greatest benefit that comes to 


stantly attentive and respectful.— Thackeray. 


Departure.—(By S. Sterne. )— 
‘Yea, I must die, I know my hour is come; 





morning. We had been up all night; we were 
tired, hungry, and knew not where to get a 
mouthfui ot food. Still was our happiness not 
diminished, but rather added unto, by so un- 
precedented an uncertainty. Mr. Collins and 
others made great efforts to obtain some place 
where we might, at least, find shelter, and late 
in the forenoon got consent from the owner of 


The sands of life run low; 

Nor do I mourn to leave the weary world; 

* Most willingly I go! 

Yet would I pass not poor as when I came, 
But solemnly and great, 

Like some old king descend into my tomb 
In royal pomp and state. 

Give me, then, of thy gold, O noonday sun, 








a certain building, called St. John’s Hall, for us 

to occupy that until we could be otherwise be- 

stowed. The name brings up before me a bare, | 
unattractive room or hall, with long pine-tables | 
running lengthwise, on which were set, at wide | 
intervals, dishes of hominy from Mr. Roswell | 
Goss’s Graham boarding-house. We breakfast- 
ed on these, and atter breakfast went up into an | 
extensive attic loft. 
of seeing groups of people sitting here-and- | 


there upon their trunks or on the floor, and of | 5@¥ half the splendors of the earth and heavens 


partly-successtul attempts being made to con- 


I have adim remembrance | ¢ 


To fashion for my crown; 
And thou, O evening, of thy purple glories, 
Wherewith to weave my gown. 


| And thou, O morn, thy shining pearl, wherewith 


My mantle round to gem; 


And thou, O night, thy silver stars, to bind me, 


Fillet and diadem !” 


And they obeyed; and we, on looking up, 
Through eyes whose sight was dim, 


Had passed away with him. 


struct partitions from the most available portions | —. Y. Times. 


of our wardrobes. I think the plan was to pro- 
vide us with mattresses, with a view to our) 


/ 


though not an abolitionist, was inclined to let us | ly puzzled what to confess. My old bonne, who 
have the benefit of his ideas of justice. Late | ¥48 in a pet that day, said I was such a naughty 
in the afternoon, however, this gentleman sent | child that I might as well confess all the sins | creased rate. 
us word that incendiary messages had reached |i" the book. So, taking her direction to the | 

him, and that we must leave immediately or the | etter, I copied the whole list of offenses. 
ee OG, this fearful catalog 
ing upon this hint, we repacked our trunks, put) bling heart, I went to the 


building would be burned over our heads. 


on our things, and went down. 


crowded with a motly throng, ali eager to see, 


In front of the | and heavy in his confessional box. 
building stood drays ready to receive our bag- | little attention as I rattle 


Tue Conresstonat.—When the time came 
spending the night there, and that the owner, | for me to go to the first confession I was great- 


gry—that hominy had 
and when, at last, after 
we found a woman 


I remember dimly that after our expulsion 
came a protracted fumbling at door-plates, and ) 
that when we were ready to sink with weariness 4| strong; squaw-mother make she papooses sick. 
tenth-rate boarding-house keeper took us in and 


and perhaps ranked not so high as I have setit. 
Ravenous as we were, eating with our eyes open 


were two or three beds in one chamber, and that, 
for reasons which seemed to warrant such a pro- 


We were awaked in the morning by the tanta- 
lizing odors of coffee and broiled mackerel. 
Tantalizing, because we were not only half- 
famished, but the greater part of us— Graham- 
Said one of these unto her mate: ‘‘We 
Said her 
And break over they 
did, under fire of reproaches and exclamations 
from the one faithful disciple whom not savory 
odors nor gaunt hunger itself could make swerve 


And I don’t remember any more, except that 
in that early morning we sailed over the sea in 
a steamboat to “do” Brooklyn, and that Brook- 


If it be asked what was the mighty issue which 


what way it affected the goings-on of the uni- 
verse, the answer should be that the issue then 
at stake was of too momentous a character to 
be introduced and explained in a light, sketchy, 
That it really 
did affect the goings-on of the universe I think 
may be said in sober earnest, for it was a part 
of the great anti-slavery movement, the results 
of which will extend into the very far-distant| afernoon—so hoarse that he could scarcely 
Travellers tell us that the waters of the| sneak. The play was “Richelieu.” All the 
Nile have so marked an individuality and are 
swept onward to the sea with so tremendous a 
force as to affect the character of the sea itself, 
and that miles and miles out their presence is 
How enduring must be the 
influence of a movement which fired the zeal of| ing him if Forrest showed signs of suffe-ing to 
so many noble souls and kept it on fire for so 
many years—a movement which, ever widening 
and deepening in its course, was characterized 
by and was constantly drawing to itself earnest 
thought, self-renunciation and unflincing devo- 


assures me that I should write a guod novel 3 
if I broke both my legs, and were in bed for a | #8a10- 


from head to foot by pain indescribable, unut- 
final link of the chain which begins with pleas- 


But I do not think I have here- 
tofore laid down my new idea — pain is power. 


is burned or flogged to death; his opirions sur- 
They are worthless, probably, but there 


Femace Socrety.—All men who avoid female 
society have dull perceptions, and are stupid, and 
have gross tastes, and revolt against what is pure. 
Your club swaggerers, who are sucking the butts 


please a poor beast who does not know one 


hardly ever tired of water, sauce and brown 
bread and butter, I protest I can sit for a whole 
night talking to a well-regulated, kindly woman 


man’s society is that he is bound to be respectful 
The habit is of great good to your 
Our education 


man from a woman’s society is that he has to 
think of somebody to whom he is bound to be con- 


¢ With | Liberal government ungrudgingly paid; but the | his experience by travelling in Europe. 
ue in my hands, and a trem- | ‘Tories, having overhauled the Liberal estimates, | accompanied by a person whom he was pleased 
priest, who sat dull have discovered that to pay 6d. a week for a|to call his ‘‘lady,” and they visited together all 
; He paid} cat is nothing less than ruinous. 
: ttled off my lesson till I) has accordingly been issued to the department | names of many artists of whose existence they 
gage, while the sidewalks on either side were | C#me to one word, which struck upon his ear. | in which it is gravely set forth that, in the opin- | had never heard before. 

| It was simony, which was one of the sins I was ion of the Postmaster-General, the duties of | possessed Shoddy to become the owner of a 


Clustering ringlets falling low nian, who has rarely seen an’ unshod child of 
O’er a forehead pure as snow; her age and sex, it is pitiful. : : 
Lips whose touch shall never press Bayard Taylor, also strongly impressed with 
Yours again in tenderness ; the beauty, grace and athletic strength of the 
Eyes whose dancing light is stilled, children of California, indulges in the following 
Kose-fushed cheeks to marble chilled, prophetic rhapsody: ‘‘ The children of Califor- 
Little hands that never grew nia are certainly a great improvement on those 
Weary with their tasks for you, not born among us. Nowhere can more rosy 
Now from all their toiling ceasé, specimens#of-health and beauty be found. 
For she lieth here at peace. Ereqngeaeed, ee want, pt 
if e” full of happy animal life as young fawns, they 
a ab, 65S 2 a bid fair to develop into admirable types of man- 
If you've passed unheeding by, hood and womanhood. “To them, loving their 
Careless of her wistful eye, native soil with no acquired love, knowing no 
Noting not her patient care, associations which are not linked with its blue 
All unmindful of her prayer, skies and its yellow hills, we must look for its 


Then may Christ send you relief, 

He alone can know your grief, 
For your sorrow ne’er shall cease 
Though she hath eternal peace. 


race, rejecting all that is coarse and mean. 





Ler tHe Basies Dic rm tHe Dirt.— We Pia 


only a breathing-spot for their noses, and she 
said: ‘‘ Earth our mother. Earth make she, 
and earth take good care to make she papooses 


Earth-mother make she papooses well again. 
ly] She can’t tell white squaw any more.” Now 
this poor Indian woman was wise “according to 
her lights.” Without knowing why, she saw 
re | chat the earth was a friend to her children, and 
therefore gave them to its healing embrace. 
It the mother be fortunate enough to live in the} As : 
he | country, she has the cure for many of her chil- Didst wend thy way hither a maiden, 
dren’s ills quite at hand. Encourage baby to Full blooming, and sit by the waters, 
play in the fresh earth, preparing it properly for | ‘The banks of Connecticut River? 
its enjoyment and cure, with as careful an eye | Jn England thy sister is stately, 
to the comfort of the little thing as you would | And queens make their home in her dwelling; 
it it were to take any other sort of a bath. If] But thou, casting off pride of purple, 
it has no old dresses, make it a suit of cheap| And roseate pomp of old England, 
print, tie upon its head a light hat that will pro- | Most humbly in Providence trusting, 
tect its eyes from discomfort, and give it freedom | 4 May-flower lowly and lovely, 
to delve in the warm, soft earth, where the sun- | Djdst seek a new home in the valley— 
shine can comfort and invigorate it. If it is 8] Connecticut Valley the peerless. 
city child and circumstances forbid a trip to the Sweet Windsor, thou Saxon-haired maiden! 
country for the sake of the weak convalescent, Bewitching, thy charms won Ascutney ! 
have a sand-heap made on the warm side of your Ascutney the chief of the valley, 
yard. Instinct will teach it to dig, and digging In summer with lapful of flowers, 
hardens the muscles and brings strength to the An evergreen twig in thy bosom, 
€8- | bones, while from the heart of the earth rises a Thy bright eyes he caught at him peeping, 
in | subtle and raphy oe Se a His blushes kissed thine in the river. 
ither explain nor understand fo elves, ; : ilies 

en we have both seen and felt its potency. | Sweet vce rn aa __ ad Aacamney | 
—New York Metropolitan. How proud is thy chiet of thy beauty,, 

< Thy dignity, grace of a matron; 
Who nurtured a son clothed in ermine 
As spotless as snow-flakes from heaven. 
How proud of thy silver-tongued children, 


Index. 


Winpsor.—An Indian Legend.—(By Leavit 
Hunt. )— 

Sweet Windsor, thou bride of Ascutney! 
Ascutney the chief of the valley, 





Forrest's Last APPEARANCE.—His last en- 
gagement was in Boston. He kad had an attack 
of pneumonia which affected one of his lungs. 
Mr. Oakes, his life-long friend, implored him 


not to go on the stage again. He was ill all the nished 


Their weapons at liberty’s calling. 

How bravely upriseth thy chieftain 

To shield thee from dangers impending, 
When mantled in terror half-crouching 
At his feet thou biddest the combat. 
How fearless he battles the tempest, 


entreaties of his physicians and friends could 
not keep him from the theater. Too feeble to 
walk, he was led to his dressing-room and ar- 
rayed himself for the part. The physician had 
given Mr. Oakes a small phial of whiskey, tell- 


In torrents of fury descending; 

administer it to him. When Forrest heard this | His eyes flashing lightning, he scatters 

he said: “If I die on the stage I wiil die, but} Thy foes to the four winds of heaven. 

they shan’t find any rum in me.” A chair was] The hearth of thy lodge is now peaceful, 

put behind the scenes, and when ke was called | And upward the blue smoke is curling; 

he was led to it by Mr. Oakes. When his cue Stars, twinkling above the clear azure, 

came he was raised to his feet. ‘Steady me,” | O’er Windsor their vigils are keeping. 

he said, ‘‘steady me and let me go on.” ‘Totter-| He raiseth his front unto heaven 

ing on the stage, the sound of the applause of | ‘To thank Thee, O bountiful Giver! 

the multitude seemed to put new life into him, | That sent him sweet Windsor, the maiden, 

and he went through his part accurately, and 80} 4 pride to Ascutney, the chieftain, 

to the end of the play. When he finished he | The pride of Connecticut Valley. 

was led, half-fainting, to his hotel, and he never —Evening Post. 

appeared upon the stage any more. The next 

night the play was ‘‘Virginius ;” but his physi- 

cians and friends absolutely forbade his playing 

the part. He struggled until the last moment, 

resolved he would not be governed by either) (+ Gicisea, 

friends or physicians. Finally the doctor said: 

“If you dress for ‘Virginius,’ to-night, and go 

upon the stage, you will die.” He listened for 

a moment, burst out into tears like a child, and 

ay | submitted himself to be put to bed. This was at 
the Globe Theater, Boston, and he never acted 


CARLYLE AND TENNyson.—Carlyle goes o 
the even and rather morose tenor of his way i 


He has lived for many years in 
very plain house, on a small side-street, calle 
Cheyne walk, the interior of his home bein 
plain to almost dreariness. 





ne Ge simplicity. 

gh Reisen 455 Dee” (By eee abe reauiar afternoon walk through the Chelse 
He stood before the Sanhedrim; 

The scowling rabbis gazed at him. 

He recked not of their praise or blame; 

ed| There was no fear, there was no shame, 

For one upon whose dazzled eyes 

The whole world poured its vast surprise. 

The open heaven was far too near, 

His first day's light too sweet and clear, 

To let him waste his new-gained ken 

On the hate-clouded face of men. 

ed| But still they questioned, Who art thou? 

What hast thou been? What art thou now? 

Thou art not he who, yesterday, 

Sat here and begged beside the way ; 

For he was blind. 


he 
askew on his thick, stubby, gravy head; and 


is seldom to be seen. 
pe 
an 
larly expressive of a wholly unusual characte 
is it. He is very sallow and hollow-cheeked 
his eyes, dull and glassy, are deep sunk in thei 


And Iam he, to the world about him. At home he occupie 

For Iwas blind, but now 1 see. a harum-scarum study at the top of the house 

n- : A pas most of the day; of this, sometimes, when 
He told the story o’er and o'er; closeted with a friend, he makes a bear garden, 


ty! It was his full heart's only lore : 

wpe Ber prophet on the Sabbath-day 

F Had touched his sightless eyes with clay, 
18! And made him see who had been blind. 
Their words passed by him like the wind 
Which raves and howls, but cannot shock 
k The hundred-fathom rooted rock. 

of| “heir threats and fury all went wide ; 
They could not touch his Hebrew pride. 
Their sneers at Jesus and his band, 
Nameleéss and homeless in the land; 
Their boasts of Moses and his Lerd, 

1e| All could not change him by one word. 

a| lknow not what this man may be, 
Sinner or saint; but as for me, 

One thing 1 know, that [am he 

Who once was blind, and now I see. 

They were all doctors of renown, 

The great men of a famous town, 

With deep brows, wrinkled, broad and wise 
Beneath their wide phylacteries ; 

The wisdom of the East was theirs, 

And honor crowned their silver hairs. 
The man they jeered and laughed to scorn 
Was unlearned, poor and humbly born; 
But he knew better far than they 

What came to him that Sabbath-day ; 
And what the Christ had done for him 

He knew, and not the Sanhedrim. 


— Harper's. 


with his hurried pacing of the floor and the bit 
ter and voluble homilies about the littleness o 
mankind. 


erent to the comforts and elegances of thi 
life as the hermit of Cheyne walk. 
great luxury, in a poctically-picturesque coun 
try mansion, rich in its architecture and lavis! 
and tasteful in its adornments and knickknacks 
‘There are about it terraces and fountains, green 
eries anc flower parterres, avenues and lawns 
it is the mansion of a rich man of high taste anc 
culture. 


O- 


passes his time. 


quarter of Paternoster row. 


would be nothing in the least poetic in his ap- 
pearance. Indeed, he is almost shabby to the 


endeavor is to pass hither aad thither quite un- 
noticed. I hear that he is greatly bored by 
people, in large degrees Americans, I am sorry 
MEN me eh . | to say, who go down to his country-house and 
ieee Be seigraer ia tke ney euent insist on seeing him, much as they would do 
might be guilty of the extravagance recom- Nem Thee oe oe Assi gests. ihe mate 
mended by its orators will read the following =e rg bares tay ig oad te eg 
story — rejvice: There is to be retrenchment Se eee teat caraee oniaps kacens sh 
in the Money Order Office of the sort which se- ; ss iva'hi Ho i 
riously ayaa estimates. It seems that in this are wn ~~ vis iy — « — naening 
3 . ‘ privilege. 108se who, few in number, are re- 
offic 8 years e : rae os Toe 
eee the mation ng for game ears emploved ceived atthe poet Brida a frends ape 
5 : in glowing terms of his kindly and genial hos- 
peal telgguarFeaep ase ak ot ase yin pitality, and os sometimes almost childlike 
5d. a week for each cat, but the person whose est ideale ic ck agin tase 
duty it was to see that the mousers were prop- ee Ce 
erly fed found that 5d. was too little, and in or-| Mr. Suoppy anp nis PictureE.—Do you re- 
thodox fashion implored the Treasury for an in- | member the story of Jefferson J. Q. Shoddy of 
The Treasury granted another| New York? After suddenly making his tortune, 
penny a week for each Thomas, and this the | he endeavored to enlighten his mind and enlarge 
Ile was 





A circular | the famous cities and galleries, and learned the 


A noble desire at last 


with their own eyes, live specimens of the genus | again a **What is that, my child?” he said. | the three mousers may be efficiently discharged | great picture by a great name; and, by one of 


abolitionist. 


amongst ‘em!" je 


from our trunks needtul articles of apparel, de- | burly monks we saw in Italy) that I thought he | der Office. 
posited them in a large-sized bandbox, and stored | Would tumble out of his box. 

The band. | the full absolution for simony, 
box was carried by a tall gentleman, and in all | f™ses, and spoke a few kind words; and I crept | week. 


the trunks (perhaps at Mr. Goss’s). 


Some of these made the remark; }** 
“Why! there’s some quite good-looking women how I came with such a formidable 


do not know, mon pére.” He then asked | by an improved mouse-trap baited with cheese- | those singular chances which sometimes occur, 
registry of | parings. To test the value of the Postmaster- | fortune favored him. 


He made the acquain- 


I believe ‘hans; ; “ eit gia wheo I told him he laughed so | General's beiief a terrific mouse-trap of modern | tance, through his valet, of Prince Comesichia- 
eheve that in our party we each selected noderately (he was a huge, fat man, like those | invention has been forw:rded to the Money Or- | ma, a gentleman of most illustrious family, who 


If it answers its purpose the tom- | had married into the equally illustrious family 


But he gave me | cats will be disestablished and disendowed, and | of the Chilosas, and who was possessed of a 
and all other of- | the state will be saved at least a shilling per | remarkable picture which, his valet insinuated, 


Evidently men and mice are in these| perhaps the prince might as a great favor 


his wanderings this rentlems way wi ine ible relief , 7 af : 2 
perder is tall gentleman and large | 8¥aY with an inexpressible relief to my poor | days ruled by a most economical government.— | be willing to sell, as he unfortunately made a 


bandbox were one and inseparable. A Boston | 4 


uttering heart that I had not committed the | Dundee (Scotland) Adr. 


member of our party said afterward, in rhyming unpardonable sin.— Mrs. WH. M. Field, in ‘Home 


our adventures :— 
And 








*, too, Was there, a mighty band- | 
box bearing, 3 


| Sketches in France.” 


Tue Heap oF tHe Tasie.—In Queen Eliza- 


Whose antique shape and ponderous size set all | beth’s time the fashion came into vogue of plac- 


the people staring.” 
In those days valises and trave 


lling-t ags er 
§-0: were 
almost unknown, ' 


The next thing to a trunk. t! 


was a bandbox, and the next thing toa bandbox With the promise of good cheer before them, and | 
also be conveniently served to the choicest cuts. 
unless it was that the magni- This custom involved the necessity of carving 


was a bundle. 1 eannot understand our carry- 
ing trunks at all, < 
tude of the journey seemed to demand the 


romp tt 
and circumstance ot baggage. : : 


Iremember how 


ing the principal joints and pieces of meats at | 
he head of the table, above the salt, in order | 


vat the chief guests might regale their eyes 


ve meats after they had reached the table; 
ierefore the ladies were invited to sit at the 


the importance of adequate preparation op- head of the board, that they might perform the 


pressed my mind, and that under this pressure 


I hastened to the neighborhood ‘store, where P 


services which before had been delegated to the 
It was thus from no desire | 


rofessional carver. 


in the corner allotted for dry goods I bought t© compliment the fair sex that woman, in the 


wen with red leaves on a light-yellow 
was packe d into a trunk and without doubt made 
part of the contents of the “mighty bandbox” 2 
which was borne bv the tle 
retreat from St. John’s. 
I don’t know what became of the re 
qoute ner ecame of the rest of the 
said to have covered every floor of Mr. Goss’s 
Graham boarding-house: but our own little band 
= : sieeecheany resting experience in trying to 
not found one. When it became too dark to 
read the door-plates, we went close up and felt 
at the letters, to find if they spelled “boarding.” 
We younger ones enjoyed the situation im- 
mensely. Had we not come to New York, and 
were we not having adventures? But Uncle 
S., adear, moderate, prudent man, was astound. 
ed at our levity. “Girls! girls!” he would say, ; 
in unpressive tones, ‘*do you realize that we are 
strangers in & strange city, without a roof to 
cover us, and that nobody may be willing to 
take us in?” Realize? To be sure we did 
All this was what made the situation. Nowhere 
to go! What larks! What larks! So the, 


\ 


\ 
\ 


This ; beginning, was promoted to the most honorable 
lis calico, transformed into a gown, Place at the table. 


It was for the selfish con- 


venience ot her lord, and not for her own dig- 


ity, that the position was accorded to her; and 


tall gentleman in our 88, in medieval society, she ministered to her 
guests by preparing dishes for their enjoyment, 
often bearing them to the table herself, so she 
it—only that mattresses were 20W, in the capacity of carver, continued in the 
rank of a servitor. 
ae! distinguishing characteristic she has grad- | 
reine ally converted the carver’s stool into a throne 
‘Yening approached and we had Of state, and assumed the right to preside over 
the company through an office which originally | 
authorized her only to help them to food. ; 


But with the tact which is 





At Prace.—(By Emilie Lillian Whiting. )— 
Lying low and lying fair 
With the sunlight in her hair; 

With her forehead lily-pale, 

_ Even your words cannot prevail ; 
Not your prayer her slumber breaketh 
Not to words of yours she waketh. 

Shadowed by death's pale eclipse 

Folded hands, unanswering lips; 
Gaze, for love can never cease, : 
Where she lieth now at peace! 


bad speculation lately, and was for the moment 
| The cats at the Postoffice, to whose unhappy | in want of ready money. The matter, however, 
| prospects we referred in our last, are likely to | required great care in the negotiation, as well 
| Save their skins. The new mouse-traps are a/as absolute secrecy. Finally, however, the 
| failure, and the groaning tax-payer must, there- | prince was prevailed upon, despite his pride and 
| fore, continue his contribution of 1s. 6d. a week | his natural unwillingness, to part with an heir- 
towards the sustenance of the three tabbies who | loom which for centuries had graced the walls 
keep watch and ward in the Money Order Of-|of his ancestral palace, and purely in conse- 
| fice. —TJbid. quence of a certain general fondness for ‘questi 
Sik BURRS St cari Americani,” and a special liking he had 
Catirorsia’s Greatest WeaLtH.—Praised | conceived for guesto caro Shoddy, to part with 
for her gold, her wheat, her vegetables, her | the picture for a high price, but on condition of 
fruits, her scenery, her air and her salubrity, | absolute secresy; for, as th prince said: ‘What 
California’s greatest wealth was the last to be | would my family say if they knew that I had 
discovered—the beauty of her children, and the | sold this heirloom, so long the pride of my | 
promise of a superior race of men and women, | house?” Shoddy did not know how to answer | 
to be born upon her soil, and developed uncer | this imposing question, and could not imagine 
her kindly influences. hat they would say; but he promised not to |: 
Some one, whose name is unknown to us, | tell, and he bought the picture, and, like an hon- 
pays the following tribute to the children of| est man, paid down his gold, after he had been 
California: ‘*There is something in the atmos-| assured in a lofty tone by the prince that he did 
phere of California, some property in the fruit| not understand what Shoddy meant by ‘cur- 
of the land, some agency in the beautiful land-| rency.” Iam afraid that Shoddy paid a very 
| scape, some beneficent power in the long un-| large sum for it; ‘‘but then, you know,” he said, | 
clouded summer sky, that is favorable to the| in a solemn whisper, “it is the real thing and | 
production and preservation of physical beauty | no mistake, and in such perfect preservation 
and perfection. This fact is most remarkable | that you might think it had been painted last 
with young people who are born here. Their} week. ‘There ain'ta crack on it, ora single spot | 
, tuddy cheeks are not scorched by August suns; | that ain’t as fresh as the day it was painted. I) 
their full round limbs are not shriveled and| was a lucky fellow to get it at all. At one time 
shrunken by the savage frosts of northern win- | I thought the prince wouldn’t let me have it at 
| ters, and they grow up in all the strength and | any price; but I got it at last. You just go up 
| symmetry of nature unabridged. We do not | and see it—Mrs. Shoddy will be glad to show it 
| believe there is another place on the continent | to you.” So I went, and Mrs. Shoddy was very 
where the proportion of pretty children is so| kind and she did show itto me. It was certainly 
_large as it is here. There are philosophical | a great picture—at least in onesense. “Ah!” I 
|reasons for this fact. Here, there are few] said; ‘yes! very striking!! very striking!!” I 
| miserable, poor people; nobody is forced to always say this when I don’t know what else to 
work like a slave, and the country has not|say. I don’t say how it strikes me, remember. 
| reached the popular miseries of the older coun- | ‘‘And who is it by, Mrs. Shoddy?” ‘‘Oh,” said | I 
tries. In the Eastern cities one sees more than | she, “‘it’s by Gheedo—so Shoddy says, but who 
| nmap: of these poor miserables. Ragged lit-| knows which of those old Italians painted it? 
e boys, squalid and repulsive; shoeless little | But it’s a large picture, isn’t it? and they say 
girls, unclad to the knees and, to the Califor-! it’s very old; and I’m sure Shoddy paid money 


4 























proper inhabitants, who will retain all that is 
vigorous, earnest and generous in the present | ed by a glass of water offered him. 


and Eurotas—in wandering through a 
land whose sentinel peak of Shasta far overtops 
the Olympian throne of Jupiter—I could not 


And children, strong-armed, who keep bur- 


Round his forehead dark thunder-clouds clinging 


the very commonplace and unpicturesque suburb | dignant; vast crowds poured into the meeting 


Since his wife’s 
death his accomplished niece, Mrs. Mary Car- 
lyle Aiken, has looked after the grim old philos- 
opher’s creature comforts, which are few, for he 
lives with a Puritan-like, not to say Spartan, 
I have often seen him taking his 


streets, sometimes with a friend like Froude, 
Ruskin, or our own countryman, Moncure Con- 
way, but usually alone, with a very old felt-hat 


more gloomy, unsocial, cynical-looking old man 
No one could pass him 
without taking note of him; his face would at- 
tract the attention of a street urchin, su singu- 


sockets; he wears a rough, short, tangled beard 
and mustache, white, all but here-and-there a 
stray streak of brown; his form is bent, and he 
stalks on in the gloomiest apparent indifference 


The poet-laureate is by no means so_ indif- 


He lives in 


Here, for the most part, both summer 
and winter, the most eminent of England's poets 
It. is rarely that he anpears in 
the London streets, and more rarely that his 
presence is obtained in the hospitable houses of | profound tranquility. 
the West end. But I have caught occasional 
glimpses of him in the ‘‘city” and the book-store 
He is tall, gaunt, 
shaggy-haired, with a ragged-looking beard, and 
long, straggling locks of a light-brown, very 
much tinged with gray. He wore a big slouch 
hat and cloak when I last saw him, and were it 
not for a pair of deep, large, dreamy eyes there 


outward eye; his manner shy, and his apparent 


seem an impertinence. 
earnestness about her, as if those mild eyes! 
looked deep into the great, sad, awful truths of PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
existence. 
the gift of genius a grave responsibility.— Home BRoston Pure White Lead, and) 
Sketches in France, by Mrs. Henry M. Field. 


gifted and accomplished is taken away, it is | 


well to think of what she has been, and what we | WEDDING & 


‘And what, | that was remarkable considering her youth an 

I : “Oh, the subject! | limited experience, but also co Bboy o_ 
it’s Jupiter and Ten.” ‘‘Jupiter and Ten!” I | qualified her to becomea great surgeon. [have 
said, amazed. ‘I never heard of such a subject; | seldom known one at once so determined and 80 
are you sure?” “Of course I am,” she an-| self-possessed. Skill is a quality much more 
swered. ‘But the name’s written on the back, | easily found than this self-control that nothing 


enough for it to be A No. 1.” 
may I ask, is the subject?” 


turned round the picture and showed it to me. | and, had she lived, she would have been sure to 


ciation was a little faulty. The subject written | profession. The usual weapons of ridicule 
out plainly was this—‘‘Jupiter and Io.”— Black- | would have been impotent against a woman who 
wood’s. had reached that supreme position which Susan 
eames Dimock would certainly have attained.” 

Lonpon Fitta.—A little time ago Dr. Hum- 

phrey Sandwith, an eminent writer on public | combined the most energetic determination and 
affairs, being at the Atheneum club (the most | firmness with extreme feminine gentleness. Her 
distinguished club in this country),was disgust- | voice was soft and low, her sympathies large, 
Ile went to 
the tank which supplied the club with water, ; degree. 
slime at the bottom nearly a foot thick. Sub- 
services invaluable to her patients. 


minute life which sewage breeds. 
letter to the London Times about it, and the 
letter was published—the name of the club, 
however, not appearing, whether suppressed by 
the writer or the paper I do not know. 

A question was asked in Parliament on the 
subject, and the government promised to com- 
municate on the subject with Dr. Sandwith. 
This they did, and Dr. Sandwith gave them so 
t| much more information than they wished that 
they have not said or done any more on the 
subject. The incident led Sandwith and some 
men of science to an elaborate investigation of | 8tid to her mother: ‘‘I am slow to take an idea 
the water-supply of London. The result, as de- | and always have been. 
scribed to me by Dr. Sandwith himself, shows | before I realized the injustice of slavery.” Thi 


who was naturally unsympathetic. 


reason why we should have no sympathy witl 
those thus afflicted, for they sutfer severely.” 


the evils of che institution of slavery. 


as it drinks water at all. Of the nine or ten| ties of her mind. At twelve years she told he 
companies which furnish the supply only one 
brings water from the distant chalk hills, and 
the rest bring it from the Thames river, tapped 
at various distances above London. In the 
course of time the population living on the 
banks of the Thames above London has grown 
to be 900,000. This is the number of people 
who use as 4 Common sewer the river betore it 
is tapped to give us water. 

The water-companies do, of course, profess 
to pass it through filters, but filtration of the 
twenty-six gallons per head of our population 
required daily what would be impossible, even 
if the method were not antiquated. The only 
means by which the water can be rendered even 
comparatively inuccuous is by boiling and sub- 
sequent passage through a magnetic filter; and 
even then it is nasty enough. The only real 
remedy is a complete revolution by which the 
companies which are causing all our epidemics 
shall be forced to close up their accounts with 
the Thames altogether and lay pipes to the 
magnificent water-supplies which lie around us 
amid the hills. Just as soon as all this was 
proved and determined, and the extent to which 
the stocks of water-companies were involved 
was plain, the newspapers refused to print any- 
thing more on the subject. Letters written by 
Sandwith and others were put into editorial 
waste-baskets, and the whole matter is hushed 
up. Wherever the case is that of the people vs. 
property the verdict is never doubtful, either 
with the English press or Parliament. This 
very day while I write millions are drinking 
poison because the press is unwilling to publish 


become a physician. 


tricity. 
adhered to it. 


absorbed ina book; and continued sitting in th 


one. An old physician, standing by, replied 
‘It is one of my medical books, which I hav 
lent her; and one of the driest, tov.” 

After her family had come North during th 


lege. 


with a hospitality which the institutions of he 
own country did not offer. 


August 1, 1872, contains an article called **Le 
Femmes a l’Université de Zurich,” which speak 
dents in that place. The first to take a degre 
in 1867. 

Between 1867 and 1872 five others had take 


the large companies to which I have referred. adds: ‘It will be seen that the attempt made i 

Important political meetings go unmentioned 
because Bradlaugh or some such man engineers 
them. A most important meeting took place 
recently, near London, to protest against the 
illegal imprisonment of Luke Hills, an agri- 
cultural laborer, by magistrates, because of an 
alleged breach of contract with his ‘master,” 
the magistrates holding on like grim death to 


deserved success. It had been feared that th 
promiscuous character of an audience compose 
of both sexes would be an embarrassment to th 


Nothing of the sort has occurred. 


n| the feudal idea of serfdom that such breach is a| 0m the contrary, exercised a happy influence on | 


n| criminal offense. The whole of Sussex was in- | the tone and behavior of the other students. A 
a} (at Forest Hill), which was addressed by Peter 
d| ‘Taylor, M. P., Joseph Arch, and other leaders. 
g| But I looked in vain to see even a small para- 
graph in any London paper about this most sig- 
nificant gathering. The London press is cer- 
tainly ably edited. 
does state it is trustworthy. But it does not 
merit its reputation for independence. It cer- 


ifested remarkable aptitude for their work.” 


to that at Vienna; and of lier appearance ther 


a | have a right to know, and does so with a nicety 
which shows deliberation and art. There is 
also evidence, as I recently observed in this 
correspondence, of manipulation in its French 
a] news, which betrays a partisan animus, and it 
is plain to me that every foreign correspondent 
for a London paper is instructed from its home- 
office as to the animus of his letters.—M. D. 
Conway. 


was such as almost to convince him that he wa 
wrong. A comparison of dates shows that thi 


became resident physician at ‘“The Hospital fo 
Boston. 
of tenderness, firmness and skill. The secre 
was in part told by what she said in one of he 


lectures in the training-school for nurses con 
nected with the woman's hospital: “I wish you 


; Tue Avutuor oF ‘‘ApAM Bepe.”—She lives 
r}in London, near Regent's park, on what is called 
the ‘‘North bank,” where the great city verges 
away into the country, and, spreading out in ail 
directions, the houses are no longer crowded 
together in solid masses, each square looking 
$| like a huge factory, but stand apart, surrounded 
by grass and flowers. Such a position has all 
the convenience of the city with rural retire- 
ment. The roarof London, which never ceases 
- | day nor night, here sinks into a faint murmur 
f| as if dying away in the distance. All is silence, 
comfort and repose. In this beautiful suburb, 
hidden by a wall which shuts out all jarring 
s | sights and sounds, stands the home of the author | ests of medical students. 
of ‘‘Adam Bede.” Enter the gate, and you see 
- | a square house of two stories, with no architec- 
1/ tural pretensions, but which yet has about it an 
+ | air of taste which is very attractive. The plain- 
- | est dwelling is made beautiful when it stands on 
;|a carpet of green turf, embowered in roses and 
1} honeysuckles. Ifow delicious this quiet and 
this air of the country on the borders of a great 
city! What a retreat for an author! Not 
Southey or Wordsworth, amid the hills and 
lakes of Cumberland, lived and wrote in more 


that it is your own sister before you in that bed 


wish vour own sister to be treated.” While a 
principie in which she firmly believed, namely 
that in a hospital the rights of every patient 


the student’s presence desirable. 


received gratuitously as well as to those who 
paid a large board. 


The interior has the same character of re- 
fined simplicity. There is nothing pretentious. 
The furniture is simple and modest; yet there 
is harmony of color which pleases the eye. 


mere spectators. 
great. 


rays of the sun, which piay among the flowers | wishes for the coming year. Since her death 
in the window, the smell of which fills the room. 
All this the eye takes in at a glance, before it 
rests on the mistress of this charming English | blessing on ‘“‘my dear hospital.” 

home. The appearance of ‘George Eliot,” or| And now this young, strong soul, so ardent in 
Mrs. Lewes, has been often described. There | the pursuit of knowledge, so filled with a desire 
was a very good portrait of her in the exhibi- | to help her suffering sisters, has been taken by 
tion last year at the Royal Academy. No one | the remorseless deep. 

who had ever seen her could mistake the large | ‘‘It was that fatal and perfidious barque, 

head (her brain must be heavier than most| Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
men’s) covered with a mass of rich auburn hair. | That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.” 
At first I thought her tall; for one could not | But we must believe that there is some higher 
think thatsuch a head could rest on an ordinary | purpose in such events than we can see. No 
woman’s shoulders. But, as she rose up, her| accident of a fog ora low tide explains ade- 
figure appeared of but medium height. She re- | quately the departure of such heroic souls as 
ceived us very kindly. In seeing, for the first | these. We cannot doubt that there is as good 
time, one to whom we owed so many happy | work for them to do in the unknown beyond 
hours, it was impossible to feel toward her as a| as that they have left here. We thank God for 








stranger. All distance was removed by her all we have had from such a presence among us, 
courtesy. Her manners are very sweet, because | and trust in his perfect Providence as to what 


very simple, and free from affectation. To me | we cannot understand or explain.—James Free- 
her welcome was the more grateful as that of | man Clarke, in Advertiser. 


one woman to another. — - 
MAY, 1875. 











There is a sort of freemasonry among women 
by which they understand at once those with 
whom they have any intellectual sympathy. A 
few words, and all reserve was gone. ‘Come, 
sit by me on this sofa,” she said; and instantly, 
seated side-by-side, we were deep in conversa- NEW 
tion. It is in such intimacy one feels the mag- 
netism of a large mind informed by a true wo- 
the face, one perceives its intellectual beauty. | 
No portrait can give the full expression of the 
eye, any more than of the voice. Looking into 
that clear, calm eye, one sees a transparent 
nature, a soul of goodness and truth, an im- 
pression which is deepened as you listen to her 
soft and gentle tones. A low voice is said to be 
an excellent thing in woman. It is a special | 
charm of the most finely-cultured English ladies. | 
But never did a sweeter voice fascinate a lis- | } 
tener, so soft ard low that one must almost | FROM CANTON ! 
bend to hear. You can imagine whata pleasure | | 
it was thus to sit beside this gifted woman and | Special Importation in Extra 
hear her talk of questions interesting to the! is ated 
women of England and America. Heavy Qualities, 
impression that there was in her conversation MADE FROM | 
any attempt at display. There is no wish “¢ 
“shine.” She is above that affectation of bril- | Ba 
liancy which is often mere flippancy. Nor does Selec ted Grass, 
she seek to attract homage and admiration. On| 
the contrary, she is very adverse to speak of , H Nik. § * tab} 
herself, or even to hear the heartfelt praise of | Very Fine and Silky In Finish. 
others. She does not engross the conversation, | 
but is more eager to listen than to talk. She! | 
has that delicate tact—which is one of the fine | TORREY 
arts among women—to make others talk, sug- | 9 
gesting topics the most rich and fruitful, and by | | 
a word drawing the conversation into a channel | BRIGHT 
& CAPEN, 
9 
| 
Late FOWLE, TORREY & 00., 


| 


man’s heart; then, as the soul shines through 

But I should do her injustice if I gave the 
where it may flow with a broad, free current. | 
hus she makes you forget the celebrated au- 
thor, and think only of the refined and highly- 
ultivated woman. You do not feel awed by her | 


genius, but only quickened by it, as something | 
that calls out all that is betterandtruer. While | 


lar | 


° 








there is no attempt to impress you with her in- | | 
‘ tellectual superiority, you feel naturally elevated 1 7 0 W A 8 H | N 6 T 0 N $ T R E E T ; 


The conversation of itself | 


into a higher sphere. “ 
| floats upward into a region above the common- | Pasnaneen ee ne ) - 
place. The small talk of ordinary society would | ~~~ - : — 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


There is a singular | } 

DEALERS IN | 

| 

To her life is a serious reality, and | AGENTS FOR 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 

85 & 89 Oliver, cor. High St., — | 
m 


Svsax Dimock.—When a person so highly | - ae 


VISITING CARDS, 
DOOR PLATES, ETC. | 








nave lost. 
One of our eminent surgeons, Dr. Samuel 


Cabot, said to me yesterday: ‘*This community | Every Description of Engraving. The Lowest Prices. | 
will never know what a loss it has had in Dr. 
Dimock. It was not merely her skill, though: | aprl7 


GRIFFIN’S, 
49 Temple Place (Up One Flight). 


and you can see for yourself.” So saying she|canflurry. She had that in an eminent degree; | 


Mrs. Shoddy was quite right, only her pronun- | stand, in time, among those at the head of her | 


The striking fact about this lady was that she | 


t Fra ‘ 
[her manners refined and modest in the highest | REDUCED PRICES, “Old Paintings and Engravings cleaned and restored, 
| 


} In speaking of her we can reverse the | 
For myself, breathing an air sweeter than that | and on examining it found a mass of filth and| riddle of Samson and say: ‘Out of sweetness 
which first caught the honeyed words of Plato— 
in looking over lovelier vales than those of | jecting the water to microscopic examination, 
he found it full of the most horrible forms of| ing to her students she said: “If I am obliged | 

He wrote a| in my practice to do without sympathy or medi- | 
cine, I should say do without medicine.” She 
did not care to have any woman study medicine 
J } One student 
having said: “I have not much pity for hysteric 
patients,” Dr. Dimock remarked: ‘If medical | : 
science is not yet so far advanced as to discover | Cor. Washington and Essex Sts. 


any lesion in what we call ‘hysteria,’ this is no 


came forth strength.” These qualities made her | 
{In lectur- | 


Born in North Carolina in 1847, she early saw 
She once 


I yas cuit seus ti MINERAL WATER, 


that London is simply drinking sewage, so far | sense of justice was one of the strongest quali- 


father that she wished to study medicine, and 
t As her family were then 
in affluent circumstances, and living in a com- 
munity where no woman ever worked except 
from necessity, this was regarde1l as an eccen- 
But she had formed her purpose, and 
! When about thirteen or fourteen, 
being at a watering-place, she was observed to be 


corner of the piazza reading foran hour or more. 
‘What interesting story has Susie got?” asked 


rebellion she pursued her studies here, and | 
finally applied for admission into the medical | 
school of Harvard University, preferring, if | 
possible, to take a degree in an American col- | 
Twice she applied, and was twice refused. | 
Hearing that the University of Zurich was open 
to women, she went there, and was received | 


; f She pursued her 
medical studies there and graduated with honor. 
A number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for | 


very favorably of the success of the women stu- 


as doctor of medicine was a young Russian lady, | (47 Washington street), two doors north of Boston 


this degree, and among them Miss Dimock is | 


mentioned ; and the article speaks of them as | . 7 # A, 
facts which would affect the financial position of all successfully practising their profession. It! INE TLV ER PLATED WARE | ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
n H Importers and Dealers in 


professors, or even occasion disagreeable scenes. 
3 ; The modest | 
and serious attitude of the young women has, | The Choicest Assortment of New and Artistic De- 


the examinations the women have obtained high | Tea Set», Ice Pi'chers, Cake Baskets, etc. 
marks, and in hospital practice they have man- | 


From the medical school at Zurich she went | 


we have this record: A distinguished German|~ ,, a ‘ 
Furthermore, in what it| physician remarked to a friend of mine residing 
in Germany that he had always been opposed to 
women as physicians—but that he had meta 
tainly suppresses a great deal that the people | young American lady studying at Vienna whose 
intelligence, modesty and devotion to her work 


American student must have been Dr. Dimock. 
On her return to the United States Dr. Dimock 


Women and Children,” on Codman avenue, in 
Both the students of medicine and the 
patients became devotedly attached to her. 
r aN BN ae They were fascinated by this remarkable union 


of all my instructions, especially to remember 
this: When you goto nurse a patient imagine PROPRIETORS OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE GREEN- 


and treat her in every respect as you would = 


this hospital she was also able to carry ping CALVIN BROTH ERS 


poor and rich, should be sucredly regarded, and 
never be postponed even to the supposed inter- 
No student was al- 
lowed to be present at the treatment of her 
patients, or at any operation, except so far as 
the comfort and safety of the patient rendered 
They were 
not admitted as mere spectators unless the pa- 
tient had no objection to their presence—and 
she applied this rule to the patients who were | Neus aes 


She was satisfied that this 
system had worked well and had been perfectly 
successful, and that the students were more | other spring plants. at 
thoroughly taught by being admitted for practi- mene sauna 
cal services than by being frequently present as 


Her interest in the woman's hospital was very 
She was in the habit, at the beginning 
White draperies soften, without intercepting, the | of each year, of writing and sealing up her 


her mother has opened the envelop of January | 
1, 1875, and found it to contain a prayer for a 


mays 3t 254(old No. 110) Washington Street, Boston, 


E. Blakeslee & Co., 


' 
(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES.) 


PICTURES AND PICTURE FRAMES 


() V e r N al ¢ K N Galleries, 127 Tremont St., 


BOSTON. 
Our stock includes Oil Paintings, Engravings, Wa- 
ter Colors, Porcelains, English Chromos, French and 
German Photographs, Etchings, Carved and Velvet 
—AT— Frames, Shelf and Parlor Easels, Picture Cord and 
Wire, Knobs and Hooks, and other Fine Art goods. 
Special attention given to the manufacture of Pige 





| 


| mch20 tf 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
Invite the attention of the public to the supertor 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf mar27 


AT. 


Palace Clothing Store, 


mayl5 tf 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


| ere Bs THE STANDARD. 


APOLLINARIS, 
VICHY, 





r 
The most Durable. 


The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘. 


CONGRESS, 


dence. Warehouses: 
EMPIRE, 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 
HATHORN, FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


e 311 Broadway, New York, 


GEYSER, FAIRBANKS & CO. 
3 COLUMBIAN.) FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


e mch6 tt 
FOR SALE BY eel f 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
NS. PIERCE & C ran sour 
Me We | iy 


(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
'Cor. Tremont & Court Sts., 

















CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

ty Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

apr30 


BOSTON. 3t 


mays 
r 
D. F. CARLTON, 

Formerly with Foster & Peabody, more recently 
with H.H. Tuttle & Co., takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that he is associated with 

VARNUM & McNAUGHT, 


e | Boot & Shoe Dealers, 


8 
8 


ery, of all sorts. 


; Theater, where he will be happy to meet his friends aia 
n | and former customers. 4c mayl | ART-STORE. 


ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Switzerland, by men emancipated from preju- | ry r nos (' . : 
dice, has been crowned with a striking and well- | AT RETAIL. Engray INES, Chromos, Photographs, 





Studies, and other Works of Act, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
aprl0 Next Dour North of Globe Theater. tf 


d Metal, or Nickel Silver, 


} 
e | Warranted Triple Plated, on Best White 
wt Manufactured by 
| 
| 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 





signs in Ornamental and Useful Articles for Wedding 
t | Presents. 


BANKERS. 


K!IDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDGN AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal fes of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


New Folded Leaf Flower Vases. 

} 46 66 “s “ ‘6 Decorated Au 

tumn colors. 

© | New Frosted Leaf Card Receivers. 

Hanging Card HReceivers. 

New Frosted Crystal Baskets of Flowers. 

Rogers Bres.’ “A 1” Spoons, Forks, Knives, 

ete. 
Nickel Piated Swing Tea Kettles. 
100 Tables, Bronze Stands, 12-inch Round 
Marble Tops, at $7.00 each, 

Manufactured at Wholesale and Retail. 


3 
3 





SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf mch6 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. mch6 


"| W. CG. FLETCHER, 


51 CHARDON STREET, Up Stairs. 


(Over Bowker & Torrey’s Marble Manufactory), 
BOSTON, 4t 


‘| PLANTS! PLANTS!! 


’ 











; HOUSES IN NEW ENGLAND. 





REAL ESTATE. 
; (Successors to John Galvin & Co.) S, P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 
FLORISTS, 


No. 61 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Also at Providence and Lowell KReilroad 
Depots, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF a 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Have grown during the wintera fine assortment of septi 


tlowering Plants, including Heliotropes, Tea Roses, 














Fuchias, German Ivies, Cineraries, Cyclamon, White es INSURANCE. PLS eh teen 
| Lilies, Callas, Ivy Geraniums, Azaleas, Calceolarias, : 5 2B 
Geraniums, etc., which they offer at very low prices "EEE 1D) 





in order to make room in their conservatories for 
mayl 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 





FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 
| 


~-BRAMAN, OHAW d U0, Sab cnt pasgcscceen sig $10,525,172 02 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
| holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


(Organized February I, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........$11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.....-- 475,000 00 








FINE AND MEDIUM wealth. 

‘ Amount atrisk......... ...c0ceses $66,014,355 00 
PARLOR HR TTURE Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
| 4 e to $20,000. 


| LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
| to order. 

Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
| throughout New England. 
| SALESROOMS, 
|27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland sts. 
| BOSTON. 


Factory at East Cambridge. 


iJ. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed i8 $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pymphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


tf nov2s 





&e-, Ke. JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
shi Secretary. Counsel. 
136 Washington Street, w.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
BOSTON. Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER aprs JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 
aprl5 tf Seiad eGR 5 la 
IAG. an ey NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
HUGH FLOOD, BOSTON. 
: i : ARIE One 2,533.26. 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter,| ©=*™ 4**et*-- omnen 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


BSE STi? Cash Assets... .....6.cceecccnereee $2,606,235.97 

a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- Pe 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 

signs and Decorations. tf dec26 HOWARD INSURANCE cO., 


—___— - OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1853. 


- CHOIC 


GOODS! 


Raa Cash [Assets......-..--- gaan ssanwnetrs $775,211.69 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO, | eyissntet eben tdi ind paid 


at their 
Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





TEAS E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. mechs 
WINES, LEE FA ROO IRESS 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory- 


Baw PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL 
ICACIES. tt mceht 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, April 1, 1875, $310,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $85,000. 


Vol. I. now Ready. 

This edition will embody the results of the ripest 
learning of the nineteenth century, in Art, Literature, 
Philosophy and Science. So many copyrighted arti- 
cles by American writers will be comprised in this 
edition that it may be regarded as the joint product 
of British and American scholarship. 

Price in cloth, @9; half Russia, $11. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insnred. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL. W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


April 1, 1875, tf mchl3 
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